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Firestone Ground Grip Tires On Your 
Tractor and Farm Implements Save 
25% In Time and Up to 33%% In Fuel 


Back in the old days, farmers used hoes to cultivate 
their corn. Then along came the cultivator. It sold at a 
higher price than a hoe, but it saved so much time and 
work and money that farmers soon discovered it was 
better to pay more and make farming easier and more 
profitable. 


Until a few years ago, farm tractors were equipped 
with steel-lugged wheels. Then Firestone pioneered 
and marketed the first traction tire for farm tractors. A 
set of Firestone Ground Grip Tires costs more than 
steel-lugged wheels, but they save 25% in time and up 
to 33%% in fuel costs and they enable you to do more 
work in a day with greater ease and more profit. 


The modern farmer no longer considers it an 
expense to equip his tractor and wheeled farm 
implements with Firestone Ground Grip Tires. Today, 
such a move is regarded as a shrewd investment. That 
is why you find Firestone Ground Grip Tires on the 
tractors and implements of successful farmers 
everywhere. 


Why be modern in your choice of implements and 
old-fashioned in your choice of wheel equipment? 
Invest in a set of Firestone Ground Grip Tires! With 
these greatest of all traction tires you can cut your 
farming costs, spend more time enjoying life and. take 
much of the hard work out of farming. See your 
nearby Firestone tire dealer, implement dealer or auto 
supply and service store today and learn how little 
it costs to put your farm on rubber. 


Listen to .... 


THE FIRESTONE VOICE OF THE FARM THE VOICE OF FIRESTONE 

Interviews with the Champion Farmers of Featuring Richard Crooks and Margaret Speaks 
America, featuring Everett Mitchell. Twice and the Firestone Symphony Orchestra, under the 
weekly during the noon bour. Consult your local direction of Alfred Wallenstein, Monday evenings 
paper for the station, day, and time of broadcast. over Nationwide N. B. C. Red Network. 


Firestone 


GROUND GRIP TIRES 


Copyright, 1938, Firestone Tire & Rub 





















Rai . 


destroys thousands of 


acres of FRUIT CROPS 


every year, causing 
great financial loss 


to or owers. 


DON’T RUN THE RISK 
OF LOSING YOUR CROP 


INSURAN CE in one of these financially strong, depend- 


able Capital Stock companies pu tescance conpeey 


World Fire & Marine Insurance Company 


guarantees indemnity for loss — "ter Bx Ieee Cony 


Insurance Company of North America 
Alliance Insurance Company 
by HAIL. Philadelphia Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
National Security Insurance Company 
Central Insurance Company 











Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
Sentinel Fire Insurance Company 
Michigan Fire & Marine Insurance Company . 
New England Fire Insurance Company 


FILL IN AND MAIL THIS COUPON 


o .....University ol Idaho 
LIBRARY 
MOsCoW———IDAR@ 


HAIL DEPARTMENT 
209 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
——— send me full information about Hail Insurance on Fruit 
Ps. . 


NAME 


























P. O. ADDRESS. 





(Give Rural Route or Street Number) 
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This farmer doesn’t own this truck. He’s making a Ford ‘‘on- 
the-job’”’ test. He agreed with his Ford dealer that buying a 
truck on proof is better than buying a truck on claims or 
promises. So his Ford dealer has told him to use the Ford V-8 
Truck on his own job, with his own loads. 

You can make this same test without cost or obligation. 
We'd like to have you try a 1938 Ford V-8 Truck on your job. 
It’s a great experience in how to do more work, and do it faster, 
at lower cost. 

In addition to the new standards of economy and rugged- 
ness, the 1938 Ford V-8 units are better looking, more comfort- 
able. Cabs are roomier. Steering is easier. Brakes are improved. 
It is easier than ever to find exactly the right unit for your job. 
Ford Trucks are now available on four wheelbases—including 
new 122-inch wheelbase One-Tonner. See your Ford dealer on 
your next trip to town, and arrange for an ‘‘on-the-job’’ test. 


FORD V8 TRUCKS 
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To care for the storage needs of 
their grapefruit crop, members of 
the Arizona Citrus Growers Asseeiae 
tion have constructed a 200-car stan: 
age at Phoenix. The two-story b Id. 
ing is of reinforced concrete com 
struction and completely equipped 
with temperature and humidity cone 
trol machinery. ic 
vvy a 

Originally introduced nationath 
by the Washington-State Apple Ag 
vertising Commission, apple breg 
has been rapidly gaining in pop 
larity since being pushed by apg 
advertising groups from coast § 
coast. Bread dough is made in the 






























































strained apple sauce added to each 
quart of milk. oe 
vvyv ms 

Early May will see the finals < 
the annual field judging conte 
sponsored by the West Tennesse 
Strawberry Festival. Growers ef 
ter their fields in this contest ; count 
winners are selected, and the fing 
determine the best field in the see 
tion. Past contests have resulted im 
better cultural operations being fob 
lowed by growers. “a 
vvyv a 

Meetings of the Michigan Blue 
berry Association, recently held @ 
South Haven, featured discussion 
on the use of Cellophane labels am 
standardized crates by member 
Goal of this organization is the pro 
duction of large blueberries that ¥ 
command top prices. a 
vvv 4 

Movies have taken their- place @ 
an important method for fruit 
tension education. Pennsylvania @ 
tension workers have recently bee 
using motion pictures of cherry am 
peach culture at fruit meetings 
throughout the State. % 
le, lin 4 

Small-fruit production is gainity 
in popularity in Montgomer 
County, Alabama. The Youngberg 
has been planted more frequent 
than other brambles. Included in th 
plantings are strawberries, grape 
figs, and scuppernongs. Contributitij 
factors to this increase in planting} 
are retail roadside selling and food 
preservation advances. 3 
vvy a 

Dr. O. Wesley Davidson of ti 
New Jersey Experiment Station 
points out that, “It has been showm 
that the use of excessive amounts OF 
potash fertilizer on soils low m@ 
-calcium may be conducive to calcium 
deficiency and poor growth of th 
trees. On the other hand, large 
amounts of lime on soils low @ 
potash will result in potash de 
ficiency, so there is a need for bak 


anced feeding of fruit trees.” . 
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ATTENTION, PLEASE! 


At the request of readers 
in every part of the 


country the ediforial pages 


of the JUNE issue 


American Fruit Grower 


will be given over entirely to 


THE 
ANNUAL DIRECTORY 


and 


BUYER'S GUIDE 


Et hut 


E. G. K. MEISTER, Publisher 
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Ernest Cobb (in white) supervises the spraying in his orchard. io truck is a 1'/o-ton International Model DS-30. The tank holds 
800 gallons. 


Powering the Sprayer... 


Another Job for an: INTERNATIONAL 


When it comes to powering sprayers, a tractor is a 
more familiar sight in the orchard and grove than a 
motor truck. However, Ernest Cobb of Largo, Fla., 
is a grower who finds his International Truck handy 
to use for this important operation. 


Powering the sprayer is just ove of the many jobs 
owners find for their International Trucks to do around 
the place. But whatever the work, whether it’s haul- 
ing a load of fruit to the terminal or bringing back a 
dozen sacks of fertilizer from town, you can count on 
Internationals for economy and performance. 


Investigate the complete line of Internationals, from 
the Half-Ton unit up to the Heavy-Duty models. All 
are all-truck . . . the kind of trucks that make both 





International Pick-Up Trucks are available in three sizes. This 
is the % to 1-ton Model D-15. 


new and veteran users enthusiastic about them. 


Ask the nearest International dealer or Company- 


owned branch for a demonstration. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


. 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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“By JONAS HOWARD ~~ 


The 


u 

I; WAS six o'clock on the evening 
of June 28, 1937. There to the north 
of us raged a thunderstorm that ap- 
; parently had passed us by. Our trees 
and fruit had been spared a terrible 
.. ordeal, and we breathed a sigh of 
”... relief,” relates R. M. Clark, whose 
85 acres of orchard, ranging 
from four to 34 years of 
age, are located in Polk 

‘c,  County, Iowa. 
hy “But our relief 
was short- 














lived,” con- “sa, “x, 


any: a 
tinues Mr. Clark. “~., *m. Sox, 


“Suddenly there ~. age . 
seemed to be an enlarge- hig mi? = = Ge er 
ment of that storm which ~h ae ~~ ~_ 
puffed at us from the northwest, . Nn, nn 
@ most unusual direction for a storm ) ae 5, hee ‘s 
to strike in our section. Soon hail-_ - een i A gee é 
stones covered the ground, some of “ty ti i ee f 
the stones as large as hickory nuts. Ga his, ~~ s 
Strong winds and heavy rain accom- the season.” ““s, a ‘S 
panied the hail, and instead of the Me. Clas tie eK j 
usual three or four minutes of hail, given a picture of a 2 ~~ 

Me tant ; 


the storm lasted for 20 long minutes ! 

“We learned later,’ Mr. Clark 
States, “that the hail struck three or 
® four miles to the northwest of us and 
_ tut a-path eight or nine miles long by © 
MAY, 1998 
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ws Grapes and plums were wiped out. Ne.  % 
“~The trees lost much of their foliage. Bia oe en “ bs 
ie Fortunately, the bark, while ments and ea ey 
9 marked on the exposed side the destruction ~._ 
oe by the hailstones, was not to trees and fruit: ™~ 
% “~S shredded, so the trees Sometimes wrought we, 
a ee : ee healed up nicely by them. In -the fol- “s ta 
~~ ~~ se during the re- lowing paragraphs he tells SM 
eo Sy. -.. mainderof how hail insurance provided <*. “. ™ 
. a him with an income in 1937 whens. 5 
ae "ia over 95 per cent of his fruit crops Sas. = 
a — were destroyed. Ne 
, Aha “We had an $8,000 hail insurance i. 
f policy. About two weeks follow- = 
a 





















AIL!! 






~ . $7,631.00-REAL LIFE STORIES 
sy. OF INSURANCE AGAINST THE 
SAL. ELEMENTS 

Pas aig cs. 







Specimens of apples that un- 

doubtedly would have brought 

top prices if hail had not left its 
damaging imprint. 
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sy ne 
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si tes, ba = 
we, é “We te Se 
: ~~ 
three miles a ~~ “Se 
‘ ba a ‘., a 
wide to the So 
southeast, taking in :* aw 
bo Wits - 
our orchards. - woh 


“Our place was a sorry 
sight. Paint and roofing on 
the buildings were severely 
damaged. Seventy-one per cent of our™.. 
apple crop was cut from the trees, 
and about 84 per cent of the fruit 
remaining on the limbs was injured. 
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} 2 ing the storm an adjustor from 
: bee = the insurance company 
-_ Ee ~yO (Turn to page 26) 
as ees 
2 “3 p.* 





the utter desolation that 
faced him in 1937—dam-\"~. ~ 
aged. buildings, injured trees, Sn 
and almost a total loss of fruit. a ie 

Luckily he had considered the ele- “. ~~, 
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BLAKEMORE TRIAL 


Working on the theory that straw- 
berries can be produced better and 
more profitably in plantings of from 
10 to 30 acres than in patches of from 
one-half acre to two acres in size, 
Dave M. Shatz of Obion County, 
Tennessee, set out 24 acres of Blake- 
mores in the spring of 1933. 

At this year’s Tennessee State Hor- 
ticultural Society meeting, Shatz told 
of his experiences with the planting, 
“You will recall that the spring of 
1933 was wet and late, so the setting 
was not completed until the third 
week in April. This experience im- 
pressed upon me the advisability of 
fall preparation of land which is to be 
set to berries the following spring. 

“Rows were spaced four feet from 
center to center and plants set accord- 
ing to the season, varying from 30 
inches to 18 inches. Cultivation was 
PAGE 8 
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Blakemore strawberries just after harv- 
est. In the accompanying article 
Tennessee grower Shatz describes the 
methods used for planting and profit- 
able production of this variety. 


practiced during the growing season 
until late September. By that time, I 
had increased the height of rows from 
four inches to 12 inches and the width 
from not more than 10 inches to 20 
inches. Straw at the rate of about 
two tons to the acre was spread over 
the entire field in the latter part of 
December, to serve as a mulch. 

“At the close of the 1934 picking 
season I immediately began cultiva- 
tion of this field and found it neces- 
sary to remove the.straw mulch. One- 
horse turning plows were then used 
to bar off the plant bed from 10 to 12 
inches and hoes were used to remove 
all of the surplus plants. 

“The same procedure was followed 
in 1935 and the first part of 1936. 
During the latter part of June and 
the first part of July, in 1936, approxi- 
mately 250 pounds of bone meal per 
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acre and the same amount of eg 
seed meal were drilled into the 
In the fall of 1936 an additional ¢ 
pounds of a 4-8-8 commercia] 
tilizer were applied. In the early 5 
of September, 1937, another apni 
tion of 450 pounds of the 4.8.28 ¢@ 
tilizer was made.” 

With this summary of his 
methods, Mr. Shatz continued tg ¥ 
of how each year since 1934 his 
ries have been of such quality ag! 
command prices of from 25 cente 
$1 per crate over those received § 
berries picked the same day by oth 
growers in his locality. His highs 
yield came in 1935 when, although¢ 
season was wet and many berries wa 
damaged in the field, produc 
reached 7,142 crates. E 

Concluding his talk, this Tenness 
grower declared: “The remuneratig 


from this field has been so gratifying — 


that I was prompted to set an adjoin. 
ing field of 30 acres. 
this new field to produce equally as 
well if not better, and to have fruit 
of a quality comparable if not s 

rior to the field which I set in 1933” 








PEARS «- 


SPIDER MITE 


Although barely visible to the naked 
eye, the spider mite is capable of caus- 
ing heavy losses to pear growers, par- 
ticularly in the Northwest. These 
tiny insects, less than one-fiftieth of 
an inch in length, feed on the under- 
sides of the pear leaves causing them 
to became blotched with brown and 
blackened areas, and to drop. 

While talking before the Oregon 
State Horticultural Society, L. G. 
Gentner of the Southern Oregon Ex- 
periment Station, reported, “In severe 
cases trees may become almost com- 
pletely defoliated, resulting in small 
fruit and poor vigor of the fruit buds 
which are to produce next year’s crop. 
Repetition of the defoliation will soon 
devitalize the trees. 

“Spider mites vary considerably in 
color. During the summer they are 
usually yellowish to greenish in color, 
but -in the fall they might be bright 
lemon-yellow or reddish -o range. 
There may or may not be two black- 
ish spots of variable size showing 
through the skin on the back of the 
mite, one on each side.” 

That there is a marked difference 
in the susceptibility of varieties t0 
injury by spider mites was pointed 
out by Gentner. Anjou and Box 
varieties are most readily attacked 
while Comice is usually less seriously 
affected. Injury is seldom found of 
Bartlett and Winter Nelis trees. 

The mites overwinter as adults and 
nymphs in trash and under bark-flakes 
on trees. In the spring and eafly 

(Continued on page 10) 
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By ROY JAMES 


THE experiences of two growers 
whose orchards are located in Ot- 
tawa. County, Michigan, tell the 
tragic story of a costly lesson. A 
hailstorm on June 14, 1937, brought 
disaster to both orchards. In the 
opinion of these growers, it was one 
of the most severe wind and _ hail 
storms they had ever witnessed in 
the State. George Watson, one of 
the growers and owner of 28 acres 
of fruit, describes his experience in 
the following words: 

“We were working in the orchard 
not more than 500 yards from our 
buildings, when the storm came up. 
We sped to the barn to get our 
horses and ourselves under cover 
and scarcely were we in the barn 
when the worst part of the storm hit. 
It was about 10 o’clock in the morn- 
ing and the sky grew as dark- as 
night. After the worst of the storm 
was over, you could gather hailstones 
as large as shelled walnuts. 

“As soon as possible we made a 
survey of the orchard and found 
many of our largest and best trees 
split down, some of them with only 


one-third of the main trunk still 
MAY, 1938 


Te 
TRAGEDY 


HAIL 


WHEN CROPS ARE NOT 





INSURED 


*NYVELL LOCK the barn, even though the 
horse has been stolen," say these uninsured 
sufferers from destructive onslaughts of hail, "for one never 
knows when the elements will strike again, ruining crops and trees." 


Scarred and battered fruit, torn foliage, 

injured bark—the result of the furious, 

swift descent of hail is shown in the 
above illustration. 


standing and some more than half 
broken down. Many trees were even 
uprooted. Our entire crop was un- 
salable and we never realized a dol- 
lar from any variety.” 

The second grower, Ernest 
Wilder, who is a neighbor of Wat- 
son, gives a word picture of his en- 
counter with hail: “Some of our 


fruit was completely cut from stems 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


and what was left was badly marked 
up. Many leaves were lost and limbs 
were cut and bruised severely.” 
The Wilder orchard is made up 
of Bartlett pears and apples includ- 
ing such varieties as Northern Spy, 
McIntosh, Chenango, Greening, 
Baldwin, Opalescent, Wolf. River, 
Stark Delicious, Twenty Ounce, and 
Cortland. The 54-acre orchard is 
owned by Mrs. Amy A. Wilder, 
whose husband and Mr. Wilder’s 
grandfather, Charles Wilder, started 
the orchard 54 years ago. A unique 
(Continued on page 23) 
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(Continued 
from page 8) 


PEARS 








summer they feed on cultivated and 
wild plants, such as clover, vetch, 
beans, wild morning glory, wild mal- 
low, and wild cucumber. Migration 
from these host plants to fruit trees 
is usually around the middle of June, 
but may vary from season to season. 
It is therefore necessary that individ- 
ual orchards be watched for appear- 
ance of the mites. 

Gentner and his associates found 
that the most satisfactory time to ap- 
ply sprays for control of this pest is 
when blackened areas begin to show 
up quite generally on the leaves. If 
mites continue to migrate to trees 
after the first spray, it may be neces- 
sary to make another application later. 
Of materials tested at the Oregon 
station, summer oil emulsions were 
best. On the control of this pest 
Gentner stated : 

“Commercial emulsions, containing 
medium or light medium oils, should 
be used at the rate of one and one- 
fourth gallons in 100 gallons of wa- 
ter, while those containing light oils 
must be used at a strength of one and 
one-half gallons to give effective kill. 
A practice which some growers claim 
has given some measure of success 
as a preventive is the use of three- 
fourths of a gallon of summer oil 
emulsion with lead arsenate in the sec- 
ond and third codling moth cover 
sprays. 

“The chief value of natural enemies 
of the mites, such as the small black 
ladybird beetle and predacious thrips, 
lies in their destroying mites missed 
by sprays or that have migrated to 
trees after application of the spray. ~ 
- “Since mites feed on undersides of 
leaves, somewhat protected by webs 
which they spin, it is important that 
sprays be applied with sufficient pres- 
sure to thoroughly wet the lower leaf 
surfaces. Oil sprays should be ap- 
plied not later than one month before 
picking time to avoid complications 
in residue removal.” 








PEACHES - 
ORIENTAL MOTH 


As so often happens with orchard 
insects, a certain pest may be present 
for a number of years without causing 
a great amount of trouble. Then, in 
one season, its activity may promote 
it to a place of importance among the 
outstanding fruit pests of a certain 
section. That is what happened in 
Michigan during the past season with 
the oriental fruit moth. Ray Hutson, 
entomologist at the Michigan Experi- 
ment Station, says about this insect : 

“At the time of its introduction the 
oriental fruit moth caused consider- 
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able damage in a few orchards, but 
during the past several years has oc- 
cupied a minor place. During this 
time a great deal of study has been 
put in upon it and Federal as well as 
state experiment stations have ex- 
pended a great deal of money and 
time in studying methods of control. 

“Generally speaking, we have not 
been able to devise a method of spray- 
ing for the control of oriental fruit 
moth which is as effective as that for 
codling moth control. Some materials 
seem to be fairly successful but when 
applied on a large scale, the results 
have not been all that could be desired. 

“The best treatment that we have 
discovered to date is the use of an oil 
dust containing about five per cent oil 
and made up of lime and sulphur as 
well. The proportions used are 60 
pounds sulphur, 30 pounds lime or 
talc, and five pounds oil. Ordinary 
summer oil emulsions are used for 
this purpose. Dust is applied at the 
rate of about one-half pound per six- 
year-old tree at weekly intervals for 
one month before the peaches ripen. 
Control resulting from use of this sys- 
tem has been such as to indicate that 
it would pay to apply the dust, but it 
has not been anywhere near 100 per 
cent effective.” 

Aside from parasites, one of the 
most efficient methods of control of 
this pest is cultivation of the peach 
orchard as soon as the land can be 
worked. Since about 90 to 95 per 
cent of all oriental fruit moth larvae 
winter on the ground beneath the 
trees, according to Hutson, very few 
of them will survive if cultivation is 
carried on at this time of year. 

From the U.S.D.A. laboratory at 
Moorestown, N.J., parasites are dis- 
seminated to all peach growing sec- 

AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


Heavily laden Bartlett pear tree in an Oregon orchard. 
This pear variety is seldom attacked by the spider mite. 


ot 


. 


tions of the country. For several 
years Hutson and his associates haye 
made an effort to distribute the para- 
sites in Michigan peach sections 
where the greatest difficulties were 
being experienced. This work will 
undoubtedly receive continued at 
tention, since observers have found 
that in most cases where liberated, 
the parasites had established them- 
selves and were feeding upon the 
oriental peach moth. 

Some of Hutson’s replies to perti- 
nent questions on the oriental fruit 
moth were: 

“If you have apples and _ peaches 
planted together and it happens that 
the apples are aromatic, that is, if they” 
have a distinctive odor such as that 
of Delicious and Starking, you will” 
find that a percentage of those apples ; 
may become infested with oriental 
fruit moth. I have seen under such 
conditions as much as 15 per centot 
the apples infested with fruit moth.1 
have never seen the fruit moth in any 
number in an apple orchard which 
was not interplanted with peaches. 

“If there were as many quince trees 
as there are peach trees, this inset 
would never have gained the name of 
‘peach moth’ for the oriental frutt 
moth works industriously on quinets 
and will forsake peaches for quince: 
almost any day of the week. 

“You cannot tell the difference be 
tween an oriental fruit moth larva 


a codling moth larva unless you have 


a lens. If you have a magni 
glass, you can distinguish an ort 
fruit moth larva from a codling moth 
larva by looking at the back segmenls 
of the larva where you will see what 
we call a comblike structure. 


codling moth larva does not have such 


a comb.” 
MAY. 












Today the headquar- 
ters of a modern fruit 
grower, this 125-year- 
old manor house at 
Seven Oaks formerly 
housed generations of 
cotton planters. 


AN 
ADVENTURE 


WITH 


NORTHERN APPLES IN THE DEEP SOUTH 


By DEAN HALLIDAY 


Away down south in the land of 
King Apple now reigns 


cotton, “Mort” Ames of Selma, Ala., 
is figuratively upsetting the apple 


in fields which once 


+ have cart. He is doing it by what to him is King p Pcepggg 
para- the comparatively simple procedure of _pedeza as a cover crop 
‘ion undertaking to grow northern varie- 07 land in which 
were ties of apples on plantation land which recy lg: - 

will for generations has been the domain 

d at- of King Cotton. 

found “Mort” Ames, it should be ex- 
ated, plained, is really two persons. On 

them- the one hand he is M. P. Ames, gen- 

n the eral manager of the Selma Manufac- 


turing Company, makers of cotton 
sacks. On the other, he is “Mort” 
Ames, planter in the modern manner. 
As manager of one of the largest bag 
mills in the deep South, Ames is 
vitally concerned with cotton. As a 
planter, he won’t give it even a cor- 
ner of his 2,400 acres. So far as he is 


at 


= 


eae 


ren @ if 


Rolling land calls for 
contour planting of 


gEee 


ce 


3. 
nin, Mo 


concerned, “the King is dead, long 
live the King,” and by that he means 
King Apple instead of King Cotton. 

Ames, the bag manufacturer, lives 
in the languidly beautiful city of 
Selma. In the early days it was the 


the thousands of 
peach trees which are 
being set out annually. 
In the background can 
be seen the general 
store and new cannery. 


capital city of the State, and it is 
steeped in historic traditions. Ames, 
the planter, is overlord of the Seven 
Oaks Plantation, whose several thou- 
sand acres sprawl over the hill coun- 
try some 15 miles from Selma. 

The South is “Mort” Ames’ land 
only by adoption. He was born in 
California and educated in the East. 
He spent his earlier business years in 
Ohio, where he acquired the now in- 
grained habit of being a “go-getter.” 
After some half dozen years spent in 
the South he is still a “go-getter.” 

_ All told, Ames and his father, who 
is president of the bag company, have 

d business interests in the South 
for more than 25 years. It was short- 
ly after “Mort” Ames took over the 
management of the bag manufactur- 
ing business in Selma that he set about 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Another section of 
peach orchard at 
Seven Oaks, and in 
‘the background the 
water tower and stor- 
age tank which pro- 
vides a pressure sys- 
tem for the various 
plantation operations. 
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TEMPERATURES MADE-TO-ORDER 
BY THESE MECHANICAL AIDS 


RerricERATIN G units for every size 
of fruit farm storage installation, whether 
it be a small one or a large one, are avail- 
able to the grower. These units perform 
efficiently and economically and make it 
possible for the grower to maintain the 
desired temperature in his storage. Be- 
low to the left is shown a General Electric 
condensing unit which can be had in sizes 
ranging from one-fourth horsepower to 
50 horsepower. The ceiling type Frigi- 
daire blower shown in the lower right 
illustration is doing a. good job of main- 
taining proper temperatures in the 8000- 
bushel storage of the Laurelville Fruit 
Company in Hocking County, Ohio. The 
Hillcrest Orchard in Hancock County, 








West Virginia, is using in their fruit farm 
cold storage the Frick compressor shown 
in the photograph to the right. The tem- 
perature usually maintained in fruit farm 


cold storages is 32 degrees, although some. 


growers keep their storages at a slightly 
higher or sglightly lower temperature, 
Equipment that will cool the apples to 
45 degrees during loading will normally 
reduce the temperature to 32 degrees in a 
week after the loading has been com- 
pleted. Before making final decision in 
the matter of refrigerating units, fruit 
growers should, of course, consult engi- 
neering specialists of the refrigerator 
equipment companies and, if possible, visit 
farm storages in their own locality. 


INA 


5000 BUSHEL 
FRUIT STORAGE 


Tur exterior view of the refrigerateg 
fruit farm storage shown on the left is 
an excellent example of a type of con- 
struction that is attractive and moder, 
in appearance and at the same time prac. 
tical. A storage of this kind in view from 
the highway, with suitable landscapi 
and adequate parking space, has the effect 
of stimulating sales of fruit direct to con- 
sumers. The floor plan for this concrete 
storage designed by the Portland Cement 
Association, gives detailed dimensions for 
‘a 5000-bushel storage. Dimensions are 
also included for storages of larger ca- 
pacity. In determining the size of refrig- 
erated storage to be constructed, indiyig- 
ual needs as influenced by 
size of orchard, time and 
method of marketing, and 
other factors must be taken 
into consideration. . Many 
growers find that a storage 
which will hold about two- 
thirds of a maximum crop 
is a satisfactory unit. It is 
customary to plan two and 
one-half cubic feet of space 
per bushel of stored fruit in 
crates. This allows for lost 
space and air circulation 
over and through the stored 
fruit. 
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By W. H. ZIPF 


POISON IVY and poison oak—weed 
pests that may cause extreme dis- 
wmfort if orchard workers are sus- 
Septible to the rash-producing vapors 
piven off by the leaves—unfortu- 
lately are often found growing 
Dundantly under fruit trees. 
| For a number of years, California 
Workers have been using carbon bi- 
Sulphide in an attempt to eradicate 
ison oak. In their experiences a 
single application of carbon bisulphide 
"Was made on numerous clumps of new 
and old plants, using two ounces as a 
se, with the applications spaced 
18 inches apart in holes 12 inches 


The number of applications varies 


according to the size of the clump 


treated. When the applications are 
spaced 18 inches apart, they should 


| be alternated in adjoining rows, or 


aggered. Holes are made with any 
bid wooden or steel pole. The bi- 


Sulphide is measured and poured in 


Mirough a pipe reaching to the bot- 
fom of the hole. After the liquid has 
Soaked into the ground, the hole is 
Mosed with dirt and tamped tight. 
__ Carbon bisulphide is a heavy oily- 
liquid which evaporates readily 


yand forms a heavy poisonous gas, and 
#8 used more generally for killing 


found squirrels and insects. This 
aS, being heavier than air, pene- 
ates into the soil in every direction 
Sept where soils are extremely 


ert 


POISON IVY AND POISON OAK 


CONTROL 


BY MEANS OF CHEMICAL WARFARE 


Patch of poison ivy under apple tree, 
above. Dense growth indicates possi- 
ble difficulty in eradicating this pest. 


heavy or soaked with water. The best 
time of application is in the summer 
after the subsoil is drying out, pro- 
vided the soil is not badly cracked. 
. While the use of carbon bisulphide 
is a comparatively expensive treat- 
ment, one application is usually suf- 
ficient. Should weak sprouts appear 
the second year after the control 
measures were applied, these can be 
readily killed with smaller dosages of 
the liquid. Hand grubbing is probably 
the least expensive method of control, 
but with this method patches of poison 
ivy or poison oak are likely.to appear 
year after year. Hand grubbing, too, 
must be done only by persons immune 
to the harmful effects of the plants. 
In Gallia County, Ohio, tests were 
made in the summer of 1937 with 
heavy, long-established patches of 
poison ivy beneath Ben Davis trees. 
The trees were about 50 years old 
and in weakened condition due to age, 
drought, and winter injury. Under 
the direction of C, J. Willard and 
Frank H. Beach of Ohio State Uni- 


‘versity, a dry mixture of sodium 
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chlorate was applied on May 30 and 
a solution of the same chemical on 
July 15. 

Application of the dry mixture was 
made uniformly by hand under a still 
air condition. The solution was made 
up of one-half to one pound to the 
gallon and applied with a power 
sprayer, using a disk of 4/64-inch di- 
ameter in a spray gun which delivered 
one gallon per minute. Control of 
drift was easier with the solution but 
it was observed that severe injury 
occurred wherever the material came 
in contact with twigs, leaves, or fruit. 
This emphasizes the importance of 
spraying the ivy only. 

A single application of three pounds 
of sodium chlorate per square rod on 
July 15 in this test gave excellent 
kill of ivy, and there was no visible 
injury to trees on October 16. But 
definite injury occurred to the trees 
following application of six pounds 
or more of sodium chlorate per square 
rod. It would therefore seem that the 
application need not be stronger than 
three pounds per square rod and 
might safely be less. 

Also observed was the fact that a 
better kill was secured where the ivy 

(Continued on page 18) 
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POMOLOGY RESEARCH 
IN REGIONAL LABORATORIES 


Ir will be good news to the fruit growers has been particularly affected, partly as’ 


of the United States that the Federal gov- 
ernment is providing a million dollars a 
year for each of four regional labora- 
tories in which research will be conducted 
on the industrial utilization of those farm 
crops which frequently produce surpluses. 
The administration of these laboratories 
is placed in the hands of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. The chief of the Office of 
Experiment Stations and the head of the 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils will be 
the officers immediately in charge. It is 
expected that the location of the labora- 
tories and the character of the work 
which will be carried on in each of them 
will be determined by consultation with 
the directors of the State experiment sta- 
tions and will be based on a careful sur- 
vey of the agricultural needs in the differ- 
ent sections of the country, with emphasis 
being placed where the greatest needs 
exist. 

Considerable sections of the fruit in- 
dustry have been in serious trouble for 
several ‘years because of their inability 
to dispose of burdensome surpluses. In 
the hardy fruits territory the apple crop 


a result of losing the export markets and 
partly from alternating years of light and 
heavy crops. Because orcharding is a 
business involving long-time investments, 
and the cropping plan cannot be altered 
from year to year to meet changing con- 
ditions, it is imperative that new outlets 
be found for by-products and that addi- 
tional stimuli be given to the consumption 
of the normal production. The industry 
looks forward with confidence to the dis- 
covery in the new research laboratories 
of good ways to utilize the surplus apple 
crop, and of new and useful evidence of 
the health and food values of that com- 
modity. 

The American Pomological Society, 
working through the National Apple In- 
stitute, is glad to announce that a commit- 
tee is gathering data and presenting its 
case for help to the authorities who are 
charged with administering the labora- 
tories. The suggestions and opinions of 
the fruit growers are invited by the secre- 
tary of the institute, Dr. H. E. Barnard, 
225 Wimmer Building, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


LOW GRADE APPLES 


Prospects are for a deciduous fruit 
crop that will be light as compared with 
that of last year. Apple trees which bore 
heavy crops in 1937 are reported to have 
set a light crop of fruit buds and it ap- 
pears certain that an unusually light crop 
is in store for fruit growers. This should 
mean real money for those regions and 
orchardists who are fortunate enough to 
have a good crop. 

The apple industry as a whole emerged 
from last year’s big crop with a “head- 
ache.” A big crop like that of last year 
revived with great emphasis the perennial 
discussion of “what ought to be done with 
the low-grade apples.” The question was 
discussed all over the country and many 
proposals were put forth. 

There is not the slightest doubt but 
that cull and other low-grade apples de- 
press the market for all grades, and that 
prices of properly graded fruit would be 
higher if growers would refuse to market 
any but the good grades. But what grower 
is going to stop selling the cull pile, so 
long as neighboring orchards and orchard 
sections make a practice of dumping low- 
grade fruits on the market before they 
spoil? The cull pile which can be sold 
for $100 or $500 looks like so much velvet 
to growers who need the money. 

Many thoughtful growers and official 
horticulturists for a long time have raised 
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their voices against the practice of selling 
low-grade apples. That the apple is the 
most popular of all fruits is- pretty gen- 
erally conceded; yet there is no denying 
that it has lost prestige, and that this 
loss is due in great part to the fact that 
too many low-grade apples find their way 
to market. 

There has been enough talk among 
growers and dealers to demonstrate that 
“preachments” of this kind have accom- 
plished little. In other words, voluntary 
action on the part of growers and deal- 
ers will never accomplish the desired re- 
sult. It is felt in many quarters that a 
strong governmental policy is needed to 
do for the industry what growers cannot 
do for themselves. 

During the past few months the Vir- 
ginia State Horticultural Society has pro- 
posed a course of action and it is here 
presented for your consideration and 
study. The quotations are from the last 
two numbers of “Virginia Fruit.” The 
Virginia folks propose to submit to the 
Federal Food and Drug Administration 
for approval the following: “Any lot of 
apples shall be deemed to be adulterated 
within the meaning of sub-section sixth 
of Section 1181 of the Code of Virginia 
if 10 per cent or more of said apples are 
contaminated by being dirty, decayed, 
over-ripe, wormy, or showing scab abra- 
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sions, internal breakdown or injury from 
freezing.” ; 

“The proposal set forth in the February” 
issue of Virginia Fruit for the regulation | 
of cull apples by law has met with quite | 
favorable response throughout the Re 2 
although there is some variation in the | 
extent of the regulations desired. Many | 
growers are strongly urging more string- 
ent regulations, others seem to feel th; 
the regulation proposed is sufficient for 
the present, while there are others who! 
oppose the suggested regulations and) 
some seem to oppose any regulation of 
cull apples to be shipped to fresh frig, 
markets. In some instances it was very. 
evident that they did not understand the 
proposed regulation. J 

“To clear away any misunderstanding” 
of what the proposed regulations might 
mean, let it be thoroughly understood that 
if the food regulatory offices are to be 
called upon to promulgate these regula. 
tions, those offices cannot regulate grades) 
or specify what grades may or may not 
be sold. Under the pure food laws, 
whether state or national, the sale of 
apples cannot be regulated unless they ™ 
are unsanitary, adulterated, or otherwise ~ 
unfit for human food. On that basis and ~ 
on that basis alone can the proposed reg- 
ulation be promulgated, and it must be 
sufficiently conservative and warranted 
to stand up in court. 

“There would be tinder the proposal no 
interference with the sale of sound apples BF Selow—Two 
that are clean and otherwise fit for human CR. 


















food, and growers would not be required TH. Parks, 
to grade their apples except to eliminate & control que: 
the filthy culls. The present unclassified “9 R Hill, Bel. 


could be sold under the proposed regula- “J State growe 
tion provided they were clean and did. “Big Hallore 
not contain more than 10 per cent of dirty, 7 
filthy, rotten, or wormy apples.” 

The Virginia approach to a possible 
solution of the low-grade-apple problem 
is being considered by grower groups in 
many states throughout the eastern -haif 
of the United States. This discussion 
may seem to be untimely in view of the 
fact that a small crop of apples is in 
sight for 1938. But now is the time to 
get the machinery set up which will take 
care of the cull apple situation. If this 
portion of large crops can‘ be kept off 
the market, it is felt that all parties from — 
= to consumer will be greatly bene- 
fited. 








Proceedings of the Missouri conven- ~ 
tion will soon be in the hands of the 7 
printers. You will want this fine report | 
to add to your library, but don’t forget © 
to send in your dues for 1938 at once. | 
Many have already paid up. For your] 
membership dues you get the report and” 
a year’s subscription to AMERICAN FRUIT 
Grower. Send dues to H. L. Lantz, sec-4 
retary, Ames, Iowa. 4 
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_ W. F. Pickett, Kansas State College, hold- 
mpionship plate of Starking apples, grown 
e Shurk of Fort Madison, lowa,. exhibited 
e APS convention in Springfield, Mo. 


Circle—V. R. Gardner, director, 

ae a te "eaten Above, top—New York growers, Ray Tower, left, and Jones 
meeting. Below—Left to right, L. Kujawa, right, at their Rochester meeting talking with John 
J Wied Cite Ressler ebd brother Lyman, Middlefield, Conn. Above—Albert E. Day, left, and 
Benes? pa a spray broom in Paul Young, out walking between Ohio meeting sessions. 


New York meeting exhibition hall. 
Below—Harry Anderson, left, and J. E. Linde check 


over program of the Pennsylvania meeting at Harrisburg. 


§ blow—Two Ohio entomolo- 
i gi C.R. Cutright, right, and 
§ LH. Parks, left, answer insect 
_& control questions of grower Ed 

BR Hill. Below, center—Empire 

__§f State growers, Theodor Oxholm 
“8 and Halloran H. Brown, visit 
“Bat Rochester sessions. Below, 

# fight—Dr. S. W. Edgecomb, 
lowa extension horticulturist, 
TBM, is introduced to Kansas 
4 pene J. H. Sharpe, right, by 
D. P. Dell, St. Louis, at APS 
Springfield, Mo., convention. 
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VIRGINIA—To test the relative resistance of 
various varieties and seedlings to the “red 
stele" disease, an experimental strawberry 
plot is being conducted by the Virginia Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station in co-operation 
with the U.S.D.A. Discovered last year in 
the Delvarva Peninsula by Dr. George M. Dar- 
row and J. B. Demaree, strawberry specialists 
. of the U.S.D.A., this new disease is now 
appearing in Accomac County strawberry 
fields. 

Plants affected with “red stele” are stunted 
and die about the time the berries should 
ripen. If these plants are dug, most of the 
fine roots will be found missing and sections 
of the larger roots will have a red core. Soon 


after fruiting and during the summer the 


diseased plants die. The disease is caused 
by a fungus which may be introduced into 
new land with diseased plants. It is most 
destructive on low, poorly drained, heavy soil. 

It is not known how long the disease will 
live in the soil. Specialists urge that new 
plantings be selected from healthy fields and 
be planted in soil in which the disease has 
not been known to occur. 





FLORIDA—Central Florida's grape industry 
is assuming an important position in the ag- 
ricultural development of that section of the 
State. Over 2,100 acres are now in bearing 
and additional acreage is coming into pro- 
duction each year. Grapes from this section 
reach northern markets three to~ six weeks 
earlier than any others. Lake County leads in 
grape production. 

A committee to set the size, quality, and 
grade of fruit packed and to help dispose of 
the crop for members of the Florida Grape 
Growers Association has been appointed by 
E..L. Lord of Orlando, president. Association 
members were told by Charles Korby of 
Orlando, agricultural counselor for the Florida 
Chain Store Association, that the chains would 
be glad to advertise and feature grapes. 

Annual convention and show of the asso- 
ciation will be held at Montverde in July. 


WASHINGTON—Coincident with the heavy 
tree removal campaign that has been under 
way in Yakima Valley orchards, new plantings 
have been made by members of the Horti- 
cultural Union, reports O. K. Conant, presi- 
dent of the union. Popularity of the Elberta 
peach for canning purposes is responsible for 
this variety heading the list of new plantings, 
according to Conant. Bartlett pear trees 
have also been planted to some extent but 
not in the same proportion as peach trees. 
New apple plantings have been limited to a 
few of the Winesap and Delicious varieties. 


MICHIGAN—By improving their pack over 
that of other states and identifying it with a 
stamp which would be recognized by the 
trade, Leo V. Card, Michigan director of the 
Bureau of Foods and Standards, believes 


Michigan growers can strengthen the demand 
for their apples. 

Experiments conducted in a Detroit grocery 
bear out Card's beliefs. In these experiments 
high quality Northern 
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Spy apples from 


ial 


Michigan were packed in apple boxes from 
another state and offered in this store. Be- 
side the boxed apples stood a bushel basket 
of the same Spys. Four boxes were sold be- 
fore the bushel basket of apples was marketed. 





voluntarily 


and 
grower-members of the newly-formed Georgia 
Association of Peach Growers, quartered in 
Macon, have pledged a minimum of $25,000 
for a test advertising campaign this year in 


GEORGIA—Individually 


Boston, New York, and Philadelphia. It is 
hoped through: this effort to make consumers 
peach-eating-minded. 

Plans call for shipment of U. S. No. | one 
and three-quarter inch minimum fruit under 
a special grade label bearing the title, 


“Georgia Beautirized Peaches." It is ex- 
pected participating growers will retain their 
individual brands, using, in addition, the 


“Beautirized" label, designating quality. 

This. association should not be confused 
with the Georgia Peach Growers Exchange, 
also located in Macon. The two are to 
function separately and along entirely dif- 
ferent lines. 

President of the new association is Wilmer 
M. Dickey, one of the largest growers in the 
State. According to Dickey, leading grocery 
chains, semi-chains, and independent mer- 
chants in the East already have pledged their 
co-operation and the co-operation of their 
staffs in the advertising campaign. 

'G. E. Sneligrove, a newspaper man of 


wide experience, is’ executive secretary of 


the association and editor of the association's 
official organ, the "Georgia Peach Grower." 


NEW YORK—With the recent completion of 
a large addition, refrigerated storage facili- 
ties on the P. H. DuBois & Sons, Inc., or- 
chards in Ulster County have been increased 
to 90,000 bushels. Apples from the 300 acres 
of DuBois orchards as well as from orchards 
in surrounding territory are stored in the plant. 
The original storage, built 10 years ago, is 
equipped with ammonia equipment, while a 
blower system has been installed in the new 
addition. Brothers Martin Lee and Louis 
manage the plant. ~ 





TENNESSEE—Roy Ozier of Pinson produces 
unusually clean fruit with a “scanty” spray 
schedule. We stumbled onto his secret when 
we visited his orchard in January and found 
his men scraping all of the cover from under 
his mature trees into the middles where it can 
be plowed or disked under deeply. 

C. C. Cardwell’ follows an unusual type of 
orchard sanitation. He turns a drove of 
40 to 50-pound porkers into his orchard right 
after harvest. They dispose of all dropped 
fruit and root just enough to cover a large 
part of the scabby leaves that have fallen. 
He believes that this practice destroys more 
scab than any spray on the schedule.—A. N. 
PRATT, Nashville. 
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KENTUCKY—Legislation which will appropri- 
ate $10,000 for the purpose of improving 
Kentucky's fruit industry is being sought by 
fruit growers, through the efforts of Frank 
T. Street, Henderson County grower. 

The money, to be spent by the sub-stations 
of Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station, 
would be used to encourage better methods 
of producing, packing, and marketing straw. 
berries, apples, peaches, and other fruits, 
and would provide for a study of diseases 
and insects affecting fruits. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—Replacements of many 
orchards killed out by the drought of the past 
few years are being made, since moisture is 
abundant this spring. 

The Haralson apple, which is hardy and 
an early bearer, is increasing in popularity. 
Alfred Schamber of Rapid City is planting 
additional acreage of this variety. He re- 
ports the apples sell readily in his section. 
Although the apple is of medium quality, 
when allowed to ripen on the tree, it is 
quite edible—W. A. SIMMONS, Sec’y, 
Sioux Falls. 





MINNESOTA—A move -toward a unified mar- 
keting program for Minnesota berry growers 
was made when, during a recent horticulture 
short course at University Farm, a State com- 
mittee was appointed to study marketing 
problems. ; 

The committee, proposed by representa- 
tives of the principal fruit growers’ associa- 
tions, was given unanimous approval. Each 
association is represented on the committee 
by its president and one other member. The 
group will investigate the practicability of 
a Statewide marketing organization. Aims of 
such an organization: Standardization of qual- 
ity of the berries and better distribution of 
the crop. After the necessary information has 
been gathered, the committee will meet to 
consider what action should be recommended. 

W. H. Alderman, chief of the division of 
horticulture at University Farm, was named 
committee chairman, and J. D. Winter, mem- 
ber of the horticulture staff, secretary. Other 
committee members: Fred Blomberg, Deer- 
wod; Oscar W. Nelson, Aitkin; E. M. Connor, 
Excelsior; Elmer C. Haralson, Excelsior; Hughie 
Viou, Duluth; D. T. Grussendorf, Duluth; 
Thomas Pederson, Mildred; Melvin Hallet, 
Hackensack; Norman Batdorf, Zimmerman; 
|Roy Rhine, Maple Plain; Henry W. Leidel, La 
‘Crescent; Fred W. Braden, Wayzata.—J. D. 
WINTER, Sec’y, Mound. 


CALIFORNIA—A survey of loss to agricul- 
ture in Los Angeles County immediately after 
the storms which occurred early in the year 
disclosed total damage from flood waters 
amounted to $303,000, according to H. J. 
Ryan, agricultural commissioner. "Crop losses 
from rain and wind added another $392,000. 
Injury to citrus orchards by rain and fi 
waters was small considering the amount of 
rainfall. Cover crops prevented a great deal 
of damage from runoff in sloping orchards. 
In all parts of the county 1,361 citrus trees 
(Continued on page !9) 
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“BLACK LEAF 155” 
Chechs- Worms and Stings 


Rapid and effective action of properly timed sprays of “Black 
Leaf 155“ means clean fruit—and no harmful residue—a greater 
percentage of U. S. No. 1 grade. 


“BLACK LEAF 155” 


Develons Quality and Dinish 


The bland ingredients of “Black Leaf 155” permit the develop- 
ment of improved color and finish, resulting in a higher per- 
centage of Fancy grades. “Black Leaf 155” does not require 
washing of fruit. 


“BLACK LEAF 155” 
td Built for Sewice 
Designed to produce a dense film for effectiveness; a powdery 


film that adheres to crawling worms; and contact action for 
commercial control of leafhoppers. 


Write for our circular on “Black Leaf 155.” 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORP. 


INCORPORATED 
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@ “Better be safe than sorry” prompts 
fruit growers to invest in orchard heat- 
ing equipment. Likewise, car and truck 
owners prepare against the hazards 
of unusual road or load conditions 
with tires that give PLUS-Protection! 


Fisk Tires deliver an extra measure 
of value and protection. Fisk Anti- 
Friction cord is one of the unseen 
factors that gives greater flexibility, 
surer traction-grip, softer riding, 
cooler-running! Ask your near-by Fisk 
Dealer to demonstrate these tougher, 
stronger, longer-lasting Fisk Tires. 


THE FISK TIRE COMPANY, INC. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


““There’s a Fisk Tire to Suit Every Buyer” 








Copyright 1988, The Fisk Tire Company, Inc. 


PLUS -Proteckion \N THE BLOW-OUT ZONE 
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CONTROLLING POISON IVY 


(Continued from page 13) 


was growing under the partial shade 
of mature trees than where the 
patches occurred in the open, and that 
some patches of ivy need light follow- 
up applications to complete the eradi- 
cation. After heavy poison ivy 
patches were eradicated beneath their 
branches, the trees appeared consid- 
erably rejuvenated. 

Mr. Beach has this to say about 
poison ivy eradication : 

“It would seem that sodium chlo- 
rate, properly used, has a helpful 
place in eradicating poison ivy from 
apple orchards. In many of the older 
orchards handled under sod culture, 
poison ivy has become a serious per- 
nicious weed. Orchardists are well 
equipped with power sprayers to ap- 
ply the sodium chlorate solution ef- 
ficiently.” 

C. J. Willard of the Department of 
Agronomy, Ohio State University, 
gives the following precautions in 
the use of sodium chlorate: 

“Buy sodium chlorate in the manu- 
facturer’s original drum and store it 
in this or some other tight metal con- 
tainer in a detached outbuilding. Take 
special precautions to see that it is 
not mixed with sulphur in any form 
since such a mixture is dangerously 
explosive. Wear rubber boots when 
spraying. Chlorate ruins leather, and 
many a crippling accident has oc- 
curred, or a spontaneous fire has re- 
sulted, when a chlorate soaked shoe 
touched a tractor exhaust. 

“Make up solutions outdoors. Do 
not spill the dry salt or the solution 
on floors, wagon beds, or anything 
burnable. Use metal containers for 
chlorate ‘solutions. If wooden tanks 
or containers must be used, keep them 
full of clear water for some weeks or 
months afterwards. Do not smoke or 
come near any fire while spraying or 
if wearing clothing worn while spray- 
ing. Wash thoroughly or destroy 
clothing, sacks, or other cloths which 
have been soaked with the solution. 
Sprayed areas are a fire hazard until 
after a heavy rain.” 

Sodium chlorate precautions as 
given in this article must also be fol- 
lowed for carbon bisulphide. This 
liquid is highly inflammable and ex- 
plosive when mixed with air. For 
this reason a flame or even a spark 
from hitting metal on metal or from 
an electric switch may cause an ex- 
plosion of the gas. Because of the fire 
hazards connected with the use of 
these effective fnaterials, it is recom- 
mended that they be handled only 
out-of-doors and stored in tight metal 


containers. 
MAY, 1938 
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STATE NEWS 
(Continued from page 16) 


were .destroyed. Serious loss by erosion or 
silting occurred to 7,322 acres.” 

Los Angeles County is the leading county 
in the State in the value of citrus fruit pro- 
duction. There are in this one county nearly 
45,000 acres of orange trees, 12,131 acres of 
lemon trees, and 1,376 acres of grapefruit 
and lime trees. In 1937 the fruit produced 
from this acreage was valued at $28,130,779. 


1OWA—Growers faced with control of low- 
grade apples will be interested in the follow- 
ing resolution, sponsored and adopted by 
lowa Fruit Growers Association: 

“At a special meeting of commercial apple 
‘growers called by Robert M. Clark, president 
of the lowa Fruit Growers’ Association at 
State House, Des Moines, on March 7, 1938, 
it was recognized that until normal exports of 
United States apples can be fully restored, 
domestic apple prices are likely to be disas- 
trously low in normal to large crop years. 
We believe that in the interest of the consum- 
ing public and the financial welfare of apple 
growers throughout the United. States that 
in all seasons the. marketing of apple culls 
should be discouraged and in the larger crop 
years the marketing of even U. S. Utility 
grade apples should be discouraged. 

“For progress in this direction these lowa 
apple growers in this special meeting passed 
the following resolution. 

“BE IT RESOLVED that lowa apple grow- 
ers go on record in support of a national move 
by Federal legislation to keep low grade 
apples out of inter-state commerce except 
when definitely consigned to by-products 
plants. The grades to be eliminated should be 
determined yearly according to the prospec- 
tive apple crop. 

“BE IT ALSO RESOLVED that copies of this 
resolution be sent to Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Henry Wallace, all members of the lowa 
delegation in Congress, both Senators and 
Representatives, to the National Apple In- 
stitute, the American Pomological Society, 
and to all the State Horticultural Societies 
that we can contact. 

“Unanimously adopted. Committee (on 
inter-state shipments of low grade apples}: 
Edwin A. Carter, Glenwood, Chairman; Victor 
Felter, Indianola; George Koth, Des Moines.” 
—R. S. HERRICK, Sec'y, Des Moines. 


RHODE ISLAND—Officers elected at the re- 
cent Rhode Island Fruit Growers Association 
meeting were: President, Sayles B. Steere, 
Chepachet; vice-president, William Reid, 
Wallum Lake; secretary-treasurer, E. P. Chris- 
topher, Kingston; executive committee, three 
years, Edward A. White, Manville. 

Forty apple pies, representing as many or- 
ganizations, were entered in the Apple Pie 
contest. Winners: Mrs. T. H. Parkinson, 
Quidnessett Grange, East Greenwich, first 
prize; Mrs. Fred Patterson, Rumford Grange, 
Rumford, second prize; Miss Lillian Raymond, 
Norwood Grange; Warwick Downs, third 
award.—E. P. CHRISTOPHER, Sec'y, King- 


ston. 


INDIANA—Prospects for increased use of 
the Hoosier Seal of Quality took another 
jump with the decision of the Indiana Canners 
Association to use the seal on some of their 
canned goods. Indications are that the scope 
of the seal will extend this year to many 
Indiana-grown horticultural crops. The seal 
on a package or container guarantees the 
commodity to be U. S. No. | or better as 
shown by Federal-State inspection.—R. L. 
WINKLEPLECK, Sec'y, Lafayette. 


NORTH CAROLINA—Crotalaria is the crop 
to plant in peach orchards of the Sandhill 
region, says H. G. Poole of Moore County, 
considered the largest peach grower in the 
section. Poole says the Crotalaria provided 
54 tons of green material per acre to be 
turned under last year. 


NEW JERSEY—An apple survey covering 


(Continued on page 21!) 
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PALCO 


INSULATION 


WOOL 


255 B.t. wu. 


Test by Peebles 
at 5 Ibs. density 








Made from durable Redwood 
bark, PALCO WOOL offers 
Permanent Thermal Effi- 
ciency at low cost. Non-set- 
tling,eliminating baffles and 

voids. Repels moisture. Ver- 

min and odor-proof. Write 
for 16-page Insulation Man- 
ual and free sample. 





THE PACIFIC LUMBER COMPANY 


San Francisco Chicago 
Los Angeles New York 


THE INSULATION OF TODAY 

















M. P. ("Mort") Ames, 
southern planter in 
the modern manner. 








NORTHERN APPLES IN THE DEEP SOUTH 


(Continued from page 11) 


acquiring the land which he now oper- 
ates as the Seven Oaks Plantation. 
Since then he has found that to be 
both a successful bag manufacturer, 
a business requiring almost constant 
supervision, and a fruit grower on a 
big scale, where supervision also is 
the key to success, entails a daily 
schedule which gets him up at day- 
break and to bed right on the heels of 
the chickens. 

Early this year, as spring came to 
the South, I drove with Ames over 
the rolling acres of the Seven Oaks 
Plantation. The manor house, from 
which the plantation gets its name, is 
over 125 years old. 

“All this land,’ Ames explained, 
“was once cotton land. Year in and 
year out, for generations, these fields 
were worked on the single cotton- 
crop-share-cropper plan. Perhaps 
you noticed,” he said, “in section after 
section the crumbling remains of old 
well-heads. Each one marks the site 
in former days of a cotton-cropper’s 
cabin. In many instances they single- 
cropped the fields right down to the 
bare ribs of red sub-soil. Crop after 
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Cools this farm apple stor- 
age at Funk's Orchards, Boy- 
ertown, oo scores 

of others of sizes. 

Total costs with Frick 
equipment average 
10 to 12c per bu 
season. Write 
why bs chet ~a 
c riger- 

ation is preferred 
by careful buyers. 


Branches and Distribu- 
tors all over the world. 
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crop of cotton was taken from these 
lands and nothing was put back. Once 
upon a time these hills were as fertile 
as any land in Alabama and now by 
scientific management, I’m going to 
see that they become so again.” 

“The South,” Ames continued, “is 
traditionally an agricultural section. 
From pioneer days her people have 
lived in an atmosphere of agriculture. 
From father to son this agrarian en- 
vironment has been handed down. 
But because the soil was so fertile 
they of the past fell into the easily 
acquired bad habit of growing one 
crop—cotton. After securing this 
land, I reasoned that if the South 
was going modern industrially, which 
it is, I would be wise to go modern 
in my role of planter. That is why I 
am determined to get away from cot- 
ton and corn and have a plantation 
which consists of fruit trees and the 
raising of tomatoes, okra, and other 
produce for canning.” 

Since the section around Selma is 
good peach country, Ames has set out 
several thousand peach trees, mostly 
Elbertas, and also several hundred 
pear, plum, and apple trees. His 
planting schedule calls for putting in 
4,000 to 5,000 peach trees each year; 
but it is his apple planting program 
that has stirred the natives, both white 
and black, to open-mouthed amaze- 
ment. Growing apples on cotton 
land, and northern varieties to boot! 
“It’s beyond us, suh,” they say—and 
shake their heads. 

“But why not?” says Ames. “The 
soil is a sandy loam, with a clay sub- 
base, which is ideal for fruit. Since 
the plantation is set in the hills there 
is good drainage and the climate in 
this section is very suitable for all 
types of fruit trees—peach, plum, 
pear, and apple. True, it’s never been 
attempted down here, but if we go 
about it in the right way, it can be 
done.” ‘ 

Ames seeks expert advice as he 

(Continued on page 27) 
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STATE NEWS 


(Continued from page !9) 
1,428,700 trees out of an estimated total of 
1,800,000 in the State was recently completed 

the State Department of Agriculture. 
Heading the list.of commercielly important 
varieties, which account for 52.7 per cent 
of the entire number of apple trees in the 
State, are Stayman, Rome Beauty, Delicious, 
Wealthy, and Mcintosh. 

The list of aged bearing trees includes 134 
varieties, among them such old-timers as 
Salome, Fall Cheese, Turn-in-the-Lane, Jump- 
ing John, and Nero. 

The following figures indicate, according to 
D. T. Pitt, statistician in the Department of 
Agriculture, the trend on the part of New 
Jersey growers toward the gradual replace- 
ment of early and mid-summer varieties with 
fall and winter types: 

On the farms surveyed, there ate at present 
7,154 trees under five years of age out of a 
total of 215,000 early and mid-summer Vari- 
eties. Out of 813,500 fall and winter apple 
trees, there are approximately 61,000 under 
five years of age. 


ARKANSAS—The vicinity of Rogers has been 
the scene of peach planting activity on the 
part of new settlers in the section as well as 
some of the old orchardists. A 20-acre tract 
of timbered land on a farm recently acquired 
by W. R. Hudspeth of Chipley, Fla., has been 
cleared and set to péaches. This at present 
represents one of the largest blocks of peach 
trees on one farm in the district. 


COLORADO—A new kind of 4-H Club has 
been formed in the Palisade peach district 
by Kermit G. Karst, assistant Mesa county 
agent. Each boy in the club will plant peach 
trees, care for two of his father's trees, and 
learn to prune, spray, graft, and irrigate the 
trees. 


TEXAS—Preparations are now being made by 
Rio Grande Valley Citrus Exchange, Weslaco, 
for an active expansion campaign during the 
summer. Organization of new units where 
none now exists and aiding in securing new 
members for units now in operation are the 
duties of H. F. Looney of Los Fresnos, who 
has been employed as promotion manager. 

A sterilizing system which if successful will 
spell doom for the Morelos fruit fly and be a 
boon to lower valley citrus growers has been 
installed by Melch & Company, old estab- 
lished citrus shippers of Mission. Other plants 
have sterilization rooms under construction. 
The system is said to have met the approval 
of quarantine officials. 





Everett Mitchell 


VOICE OF THE FARM 


Everett Mitchell, the man who has a | 


following of millions on the National 
Farm and Home Hour, will now be 
brought to the farm audience twice each 
week on the “Firestone Voice of the 
Farm” noonday program. This program, 
sponsored by the Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Company and Firestone dealers, will 
feature the farm champions of America 
in personal interviews with Mitchell. 
Leaders in every type of crop growing 
and in all other branches of farm opera- 
tion, will tell their personal stories in 
these interviews. 
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TRIPLETS 


IN APPEARANCE B07 





J grades of performance 


in the Held 





TRACTOR A. Looks like, and 
is, a good tractor. But it has a 
low compression engine that 
‘‘burns anything.” Manifold 
must be set in the “hot” position 





to vaporize low-grade fuels, re- 
ducing engine efficiency and 
power. 


TRACTOR B. Looks like the 
same tractor. But because regu- 
lar-grade gasoline is used in its 
low compression engine and the 
manifold is set at the “cold” 
position, engine power and fuel 
economy are substantially in- 
creased. 





TRACTOR C. Still Jooks like the 
same tractor. But because it has 
a high compression engine de- 
signed to get the most power 
out of regular-grade gasoline, 
engine power and fuel economy 
are — increased over Trac- 
tor B. 





b spon can’t tell by looking at a tractor 
how it will perform on your farm. 
You can’t tell how many bottoms or 
implements it will pull, in what gear 
it will pull them, how quickly it will 
do your job, or how much fuel it 
will use. 

One way to be sure of top perform- 
ance and economy is to make sure 
that the tractor has a high compres- 
sion engine, designed to get the most 
power out of regular-grade gasoline. 
Remember, too, that you can get extra 
power and economy from your present 
tractor by changing it to high com- 
pression with “altitude” pistons or a 



















high compression cylinder head. 


Send for free 24-page booklet 


Write today for FREE illustrated 24- 
page booklet “How To Get More 
Tractor Power.” It tells you: How To 
Reduce TractorCosts. Why SomeFuels 
Produce More Power. How High 
Compression Works. How To Do 
More Work In The Same Time. Five 
Ways To Make Your Life Easier. Send 
a penny postcard now to Dept. TA-6, 
Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, Chrysler 
Building, New York, N. Y., manufac- 
turers of anti-knock fluids for pre- 
mium and regular-grade gasolines. 


IT PAYS TO BUY GOOD GASOLINE 


FOR CARS, TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 
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Sa 
Apple Bill says: ‘‘It’s really simple. All 
you need is plenty of pressure. . . behind } 
good spray material, at the right time.’’ 


ORCHARD' BRAND ARSENATE OF LEAD 


does a better job for you throughout the growing season . . . by 
producing a more even, more closely knit coverage on fruit and 
foliage. The unusual evenness of the spray film is due to the flat, 
scale-like nature of the tiny lead arsenate particles. This physical 
improvement, by producing a more thorough coverage, makes the 
action of the spray material more uniformly effective. Result: Less 


stung fruit. 


ORCHARD BRAND MICRO-SPRAY SULFUR 


has been produced to fully satisfy the demand for a wettable sulfur 
of true microscopic particle size. Micro-Spray contains a properly 
blended wetting agent that assures rapid dispersion and smooth 
filming . . . and its high content of microscopically fine, pure ele- 
mental sulfur makes it a superior fungicide. 


ORCHARD BRAND “34” COPPER SPRAY 


presents the maximum fungicidal strength consistent with safety to 
fruit and foliage. “34” contains nearly three times as much metallic 
copper as ordinary commercial Bordeaux Mixture. Due to its high 
concentration and greater toxicity per unit of copper, “34” is used 
in substuntially lower poundage—reduces the amount of bulk in 
the spray tank, and does not clog the spray nozzles. Containing nu 
free lime, “34” deposits a thin, highly potent film that does not 
interfere with fruit coloring or leaf activity. 


PRODUCTS 


Lime Sulfur Solution * Dry Lime Sulfur * Arsenite of Zinc * Paris Green 
Bordeaux Mixture * Micro-Spray Sulfur °* Apple Dritomict Sulfur 
“34” Copper Spray * Dritomict Sulfur + Arsenate of Lead, Standard 
Arsenate of Lead with Astringent + Zintoxt, Basic Zinc Arsenate * Nicotine 
Sulfate 40% * Calcium Arsenate * Para-dichlorobenzene + Veget-Aidt 
(Rotenone) Dust and Spray + Oil Emulsion “83"t + “Potato Spray” 
Zinc Sulfate -°¢ Sulfur, Arsenical, Nicotine, Copper-Lime Dusts 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 





SALES OFFICES 


Atlanta ° Baltimore ¢* Buffalo * Camden (N. J.) * Charlotte (N. C.) * Chicago 

Cleveland * Denver * Houston * Los Angeles * Medford (Mass.) * Milwoukee 

Minneapolis * Pittsburgh * Providence (R. 1.) * San Francisco * St. Lovis * Utica (N. Y.) 
Wenatchee (Wash.) * Yakima (Wash.) 

In-Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited * Montreal * Toronto 
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Investments in citrus properties in 
_ California total $637,648,000. An- 
nual sales of citrus fruits from the 
. State often exceed $100,000,000. 


“LIVING GOLD" IN CALI- 
FORNIA — 


Ir IS only 61 years ago that the bright 
gold fruits from California groves began 
their journey to the markets of the world, 
the first carload of oranges having been 
shipped from Los Angeles to St. Louis in 
1877. Now in a single representative year, 
100,000 carloads of citrus are shipped by 
California growers. : 

The first commercial planting of 
oranges, consisting of two acres, was made 
in Los Angeles in 1841 by a Kentucky 
trapper, William Wolfskill. Citrus fruits 
are now grown in all but 21 of the 58 
counties of the State. Los Angeles Coun- 
ty, the cradle of the citrus growing indus- 
try, continues to top the list as the leading 
county in the value of citrus fruit produc- 


‘tion. Quartered in this county is the 


California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, sell- 
ing the products of over 13,000 producers ; 
also a number of independent shippers of 
citrus fruits. 
Twelve billion tissue wraps valued at 
1,500,000—nearly 3,000,000,000 nails worth 
,000—180,000,000 board feet of lum- 
ber to make 45,000,000 boxes costing $5,- 
,000-—$1,000,000 worth of labels, paste, 
gloves, sacks, and clippers—these are just 
a few of the expenditures necessary each 
year to prepare for shipping the oranges, 
lemons, and grapefruit grown in the State. 
Long before this fruit is ready to pack, 
the growers have paid out some $23,000,- 
000 in wages for tractor work, irrigation, 
pruning, picking, hauling, and other labor 
within the groves; another $5,000,000 for 
the control of the many insects, pests, and 
diseases that attack the trees; over $2,- 
000,000 for fertilizer; and sometimes dur- 
ing an infrequent cold year, $5,000,000 or 
$6,000,000 are spent to prevent frost dam- 
age. After the fruit is in the packing house 
another $7,000,000 is paid out for the nec- 
essary labor to unload, wash, store, grade, 
pack, and load it into cars for shipment. 
To this point it has cost the producers 
of citrus fruits in this one State over 
$50,000,000 to grow, pick, pack, and load 
one year’s crop. To ship these fruits out 
to the distributing centers another $30,- 
000,000 is necessary for freight and re- 
frigeration, making a total cost to the 
growers of over $80,000,000 by the time 
the fruit is sold to the consumer. 
Today there are over 214,000 acres of 
bearing orange trees in the State and 
23,716 acres of non-bearing age. More 
than 42,000 acres of lemons are of bear- 
ing age and over 18,000 acres of non-bear- 
ing age. About three-fourths of the 20,- 
000 acres of grapefruit are in bearing. 
California citrus fruits are grown and 
shipped every month in the year. It is 
estimated California citrus business fur- 
nishes a livelihood for 200,000 persons. 
MAY, 1998 
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THE TRAGEDY OF HAIL | 
(Continued from page 9) 


feature of the orchard is its refrig- 
erated storage, completed in 1909 
and one of the first in the State. 

The outlook for the 1938 fruit 
crop in the Wilder orchard does not 
seem especially promising. “It now 
appears,” Mr. Wilder states, “that 
those trees that were severely de- 
foliated during the storm last year 
will not have any apples this year 
on the west side of the trees. Other 
trees that had a heavy crop last year 
and where the apples dropped after 
the hailstorm, are coming back with 
a fair to good showing of fruit.” 

Not only did Mr. Wilder suffer 
actual fruit and tree damage from 
the hail, but he also found that there 
was a substantial loss of spray mate- 
rials and labor. He cautions other 
growers, “If we have such a storm 
again, we will try to get the apples 
off the trees and not put any mere 
money into the damaged crop by 
spraying it.” — 

Last year both of these Michigan 
growers were caught short without 
hail insurance. It was a bitter lesson 
to them, as is indicated by the fol- 
lowing remarks of Mr. Watson when 
asked if he would carry hail insur- 
ance in the future: 

“We plan to have hail insurance 
from now on. If you look to your 
fruit for profit and want to protect 
your labor and spraying investment, 
I would advise every grower to get 
insurance, after the experience that 
I went through last year.” 

On each orchard block that shows 
promise of a fruit crop in 1938, Mr. 
Wilder will carry hail insurance. He 
doesn’t again want to see dn entire 
crop pounded into worthlessness in 
a few seconds and at the same time 


.face a complete financial loss for the 


year. 
Having been caught once, these 
growers are determined not to be 
caught again. “We’re locking the 
barn, even though the horse has been 
stolen, for we don’t know when the 
elements will strike again and ruin 


‘crops and trees,” say these growers. 





As a test for its advertising and 
promotion methods, the Ohio Apple 
Institute recently selected Findlay 
as a proving ground for one week. 
All types of promotional work were 
on trial during the week in this city 
and results indicate that concen- 
trated effort will produce increased 
sales in localities covered by effec- 
tive apple advertising. 





First public recognition of the 
birthplace of Johnny Appleseed will 
take place next fall during the New 
England Apple Festival now being 
planned by apple leaders in that sec- 
tion. It is expected the festival will 
become an annual event. 

MAY, 1938 








IN YOUR BUSY SEASONS 
LET THE TELEPHONE BE 
YOUR ERRAND BOY 


Use the telephone to save trips to town and to arrange 
for exchanging work with your neighbors. To keep 
in touch with the markets and informed on business 
and social activities in your community. Go “there 
and back” by telephone whenever you can— you 
will sacrifice less time to other duties when % 
you’re badly needed in the fields. 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM 

















COPPER SULPHATE 
99% pure, always uniform—the 
standard for home mixed 


BORDEAUX MIXTURE 


e 
Mono-Hydrated Copper Sulphate 
35% Metallic Copper Content 
_ NICHOLS COPPER CO. 
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Real acto 


Powerful . and 2 Cylinder ———— 
for Small Farms. 
Nurseries. 











Spray Guns with Controlled Streamline 


W. L. HAMILTON & CO. 


BANGOR - MICHIGAN 


Six Models - FS 
BAND YOUR APPLE TREES 


KILL CODLING MOTH 


Our experience has taught us how to chem- 
ically treat TREE BANDS that are guar- 
anteed to kill the worms. 
BANDING saves one or more spray appli- 
cations—does away with stings—and kills 
thousands of worms that would live over 
winter. Costs less than 2 cents per tree. 
Write for Circulars and Prices 
EDWIN H. HOUSE Saugatuck, Mich. 
Remember we pay the freight. 








A GUN FOR EVERY 

















CANNING TIME 


Save your fruits, vege-- 
tables and meats. Write 


HOME CANNER MFG. CO. 


HICKORY, N. C. 
STRAWBERRY SORTER 


Somethi ee Se See Poe ee ae, Eee 
Our berry sorter assures uniform pack. it is un- 
necessary to handle the berries and thie sorter you 
oo pack wee aa Bench furnished with sorter and 

COMPLETE, $3.50, F.0.B., ANNA, ILL. 


STRAWBERRY PACKER: and FACER 




















WORLD'S SIMPLEST ELECTRIC OCUmP— 

. to weer or cause trouble 98-feet 
suction lift: Operates cheaply. 

beck guarantee. Write for FREE eats 

MICRO-WESTCO, tee. Bettendert. tows, Dept 















In the growing of pecans, as with other crops, thrifty, vigor- 
ous trees make control of insects and diseases much easier. 


SPRAYING PECANS IN FLORIDA 


By G. H. BLACKMON, Horticulturist* 
University of Florida Agricultural Experiment Station 


Tue pecan industry has grown into 
ane of considerable importance 
among the horticultural crops of the 
South. It has been developed from 
the native seedling stock which 
grows along the lower Mississippi 
River basin and the rivers of Texas 


and northern Mexico. The pecan, ¢ 


being an indigenous species, has been 
propagated and planted with the 
original idea that there were no pests 
to fight. However, as the industry 
developed and the vast plantings be- 
gan to come into production, it was 
soon learned that there were plenty 
of insects and diseases for the grower 
to combat if maximum yields were to 
be obtained. 

The situation in Florida is not 
greatly different from that in the oth- 
er southeastern states. Both insects 
and diseases take a heavy annual toll 
and growers are now thinking more 
about a suitable spraying program 
than they have for the past several 
years. Because of high humidity, 
however, effective control of the 
common pecan scab disease has 
proved too costly with the highly 
susceptible varieties. Growers are 
meeting this emergency to a very 
large degree by top-working those 
susceptible to scab to prolific types 
which are at present largely resistant 
to this disease. 

There are other diseases, however, 
which affect the foliage and cause 
premature defoliation, thereby great- 
ly reducing the nut yield in the year 
immediately following. Such dis- 
eases as downy spot, brown leaf spot, 
and leaf blotch are the principal ones 
concerned in causing this trouble. 
These are quite easily controlled with 
two applications of a Bordeaux mix- 
ture applied the last of May and 
again the last of June. While it is 
generally recommended to apply the 
two wo sprays mentioned above, these 

In  *In_ collaboration with Dr. W. B. Tisdale, Plant 


Patho and Prof. J. R. Watson, Entomologist. 
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foliage diseases have been held in 
check with one application of Bor- 
deaux during the first half of June. 

The insect problem is somewhat 


more difficult. The nut case-bearer, 


leaf case-bearer, walnut defoliator, 
and shuck worm are the most im- 
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‘Ise GRASSELLI 


ARSENATE OF LEAD 


“HIGH KILL” 


“QUICK KILL” 


» 


* 


@ GRASSELLI Arsenate of Lead 
assures you a high percentage 
control of codling moth because 
it contains as high a percentage 
of killing ingredients as is possi- 
ble to incorporate in an approv- 
ed quality arsenate of lead. 


It contains the proper controlled 
relation of water soluble arsenic 
to arsenic oxide, which assures 
a quick kill without harmful 
effects to fruit and foliage, 
under normal conditions. 


When used with summer oils the 
combination acts both as an 
insecticide and an ovicide. In 
addition, it goes into easy sus- 
pension in the tank and works 
well through long lines, thus 
eliminating costly delays due to 
sludge, clogged screens, nozzles 
and blocked lines. 


Try GRASSELLI Spreader-Sticker, 
usually only one ounce needed 
for each 100 gallons of spray. 
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portant insects that the pecan grow- 
er has to fight: 

The nut case-bearer cannot be con- 
trolled with the ordinary poison 
sprays because of its feeding habits. 
The larvae of this insect hibernate in 
small hiburnacula on the-twigs-and 
emerge in the spring and < 
small nuts in large numbers: Experi- 
ments with contact insecticides are 
being conducted by the Florida Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, in co- 
operation with the U.S.D.A., and the 
results obtained thus far are quite en- 
couraging. 

The larvae of the leaf case-bearer 
hibernate in hibernacula similar to 
those of the nut case-bearer, but 
when they emerge in the spring they 
enter the buds and destroy much of 
the original growth, thus greatly re- 
ducing the bloom. Pupation takes 
place soon after the spring flush of 
growth, and the moths emerge and 
lay their eggs along the midrib of the 
leaflets. Fortunately, the larvae feed 
sparingly on the leaves during the 
summer and can be killed at that time 
with a poison spray. Calcium or 
lead arsenate added to the Bordeaux, 
which is applied in June for the foli- 
age diseases, will be effective in com- 
batting this insect. 

Orchards that are sprayed several 
times during the growing season will 
not be troubled with the walnut de- 
foliator or other leaf-eating insects if 
calcium or lead arsenate is added to 
the Bordeaux. Where only one spray 
application is made, it may be neces- 
sary to ‘destroy the defoliators in 
August and September, either by 
spot spraying or by hand when they 
bunch up on the trunks of the trees. 

The shuck worm cannot be held in 
check with a spraying program. It 
can be controlled only by knocking 
off the husks and destroying them by 
burning, burying or plowing under 
to a depth of at least four inches. 

Pecan rosette is a physiological 
disorder that is generally produced 
by a zinc deficiency. Growth becomes 
stunted, by the shortening of the in- 
ternodes, and leaflets develop a yel- 
low, mottled, chlorotic condition and 
are quite narrow and crinkled. This 
disease will yield to both soil and 
spray applications of zinc sulphate. 
Zinc sulphate added to the Bordeaux 
used for the leaf diseases will gener- 
ally prove sufficient to control rosette 
if two or three applications are made 
from May to August. If only one 
spray application is made for the 
control of leaf diseases, it will not 
be possible to rid the trees of rosette 
effectively except where there is a 
low percentage of the leaves showing 
the symptoms. 

In a general spray program for the 
pecan orchard, as has already been 
indicated, it is not necessary to make 
separate applications to cope with 
each of the problems mentioned. A 

(Continued on page 28) 
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NUREXFORM 


ARSENATE OF LEAD 





@ For a maximum control of codling moth 
and other chewing insects, NuREXFORM 
is a plus value in crop protection. Formerly 
sold at a premium, it is now available 
at the price of other leads. 


It is used by an ever increasing number 
of growers because it combines readily 
with Lime Sulphur and does not require 
a spreader . .. it stays in suspension... 
spreads evenly...leaves no unprotected 
gaps... won't clog screens and nozzles. 


The wide acceptance and increasing 
preference for NuREXFORM, year after 
year, by growers everywhere is proof of 
these outstanding merits. 


it's the lead for your protection. 


GRASSELLI Arsenate of Lead 
NuREXFORM Arsenate of Lead 
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RENEW YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION NOW! 


Low Cost Your Favorite 




















> o 
Magazines 

Club No. 200 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWEER..1 yr. ALL 
Woman’s World 1 yr. Six 
Good Stories lyr. ONLY 
Home Circle 1 yr. 0 
The Home Friend... iyr. | $1.0 
Mother’s Home Life...................... 1 yr. 

Club No. ALL 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER.1 yr. | FOUR 
McCall’s Magazine 1 yr. > ONLY 
Household Magazine.................... 1 yr. $1 40 

Home Friend.......................... 1 yr. e 








1 
Wowan's World 1 
Household Magazine.................... 1 





Breeder’s Gazette. 
Woman’s World 
Good Stories 








Club No. 207 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 1 yr. FIV. 
yr. 
1 yr. 
1 yr. 
1 yr. 


Poultry Tribune 











b Ni 
AMERICAN FRUIT’ GROWER. lyr.| ALL 
Breeder’s Gazette.......................... yr FIVE 
Household Magazi 1 ONLY 
Mother's Home Life...................... yr. $1.00 
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for One (I) Year and Your Choice 
of Any Two of the Following Maga- 



































zines for ONLY... $1.45 
Check Two 

( ) Christian Herald 6 mos, 
( ) American Boy 8 mos. 
( ) Household M i: 2 yrs. 
( ) Woman’s World 2 yrs. 
( ‘) Romantic Magazine ............................ 1 yr. 
( ) True Conf 1 yr. 
( ) McCall’s M i: lJ yr. 
( ) Silver Screen lyr. 
( ) Open Road (Boys)............,....-..--.--- 16 mos. 
( ) Sereen Book 1 yr. 
( ) Parents’ M i 6 mos. 
( ) Pathfinder (Weekly).................,..-.--. 1 yr. 
( ) Pictorial Review. 1 yr. 
( ) Home Arts Needlecraft.................... 2 yrs. 
( ) Poultry Tribune 2 yrs. 
( ) American Poultry Journal............. 2 yrs. 





Alternate Offer — AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER, 1 yr. and your choice of any 
three publications listed above for $1.75. 


| AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 1370 Ontaric 8t., 
leveland, Ohie. 


Cc 
| These offers are goed only in U.S. A. 


Enclosed find $.....................--...---.- for which please 
I send me the magazines marked with an X. 














SAVE Money—Order at, 
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Hail, which is composed of successive layers of clear ice 
and snow ice, causes millions of dollars of damage yearly 


to the nation's fruit crops. 


—— pears shown above. 


GUARDING AGAINST HAIL DAMAGE 


(Continued from page 7) 


came to settle the loss. If adjust- 
ment is made before a reasonable 
length of time has elapsed, all the ac- 
tual hail marks on the fruit will not 
show up. 

“The procedure followed in arriv- 
ing at the amount of damaged fruit is 
as follows: The percentage of 
knocked-off fruit, where heavy as in 
our case, is estimated and 100 per 
cent damage is allowed on this type 
of loss. Then 100 apples are picked 
from representative apple trees, 25 
from each of four sides to get all 
exposures and taking a dozen trees 
representing the main varieties scat- 
tered throughout the acreage. These 
apples are then graded according to 
the rules of the policy and the amount 
of damage allowed. The important 
thing in my estimation is that. the in- 
surance adjustor is familiar with fruit 
and grades and that the grower is 
permitted to co-operate with him in 
selecting representative fruits for the 
count. 

“The adjustor visited our orchard 
on a Thursday afternoon and by the 
following Saturday noon we had a 
check from the company in Chicago 
for $7,631.20, settling for a loss of 
95.39 per cent on an $8,000 policy.” 


In answer to our inquiry as to 
whether he planned to carry hail in- 
surance in the future, Mr. Clark 
replied : 

“Although our section isnot sup- 
posed to be hail risk country, and 
it may be many years before there is 
another storm, we feel that hail in- 
surance is worth its price in peace of 
mind when storms are on the horizon. 
My advice to growers is to carry hail 
insurance, and especially those who 
have never had a serious hail, because 
by the law of averages one is quite 
certain to occur. If a grower takes 


out insurance, it would be good policy 
for him to continue it year after year, 
without interruption, or he will like- 


ly waste some premium money by not 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


having insurance when the hail 
does strike.” 

Although not suffering as great a 
loss as Mr. Clark, another prominent 
fruit grower, W. B. Baughman, who 
is treasurer and manager of the 
Muskingum Fruit Farm Company in 
Muskingum County, Ohio,.is a firm 
believer in hail insurance and points 
out the manner in which the 165-acre 
orchard which he manages is pro- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Genuinely 

Friendly 
featuring— 
Siemelly Comfortable Rooms, 


Good Food, Faultlessly Served and 
Moderate, Uniform Rates. 


In CLEVELAND it's 
@ THE HOLLENDEN 
RICHARD F. MARSH, Mgr. 
In COLUMBUS it's - 
@ THE NEIL HOUSE 
TOM. A. SABREY, Mgr. 
In AKRON it's 


@ THE MAYFLOWER 


JACK WALSH, Mgr. 

In TOLEDO it's 

@ THE NEW SECOR 
J. J. FITZPATRICK, Mgr. 

In JAMESTOWN, N. Y., it's 


@ THE JAMESTOWN 


SAM GAREY, Mgr. 


@ THE SAMUELS 


P. R. SUDDABY, Res. Mgr. 
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The Seven Oaks Plantation boasts this modern, efficient cannery of 
1,000-can daily capacity. 


NORTHERN APPLES IN THE DEEP SOUTH 


(Continued from page 20) 


goes along. The State horticulturists 
say it’s a worth while experiment. 
Ames says it isn’t an experiment, it’s 
an adventure. His neighbors shake 
their heads and say, “It’s amazing!” 

In selecting northern varieties of 
apples for introduction to the “cotton 
State,” Ames has concentrated on Red 
and Golden Delicious, McIntosh, 
Rome Beauty, and Grimes Golden. 
He is also trying out a new variety 
of apple, called the Helm, propagated 
in Florida for culture especially in 
the South. This variety, it is claimed, 
has all the virtues of a northern ap- 
ple. In his apple plantings to date 
Ames has set out two and three- 
year-old trees, as well as a trial plant- 
ing. of six to eight-year-old stock. 
Cover crops of Lespedeza are plowed 
under and a general program, using 
commercial fertilizers, is also carried 
on to build up fields once depleted by 
successive crops of cotton. Fruit 
trees planted on hillside tracts are 
set on the contour in order to prevent 
soil erosion. 

Although operations at Seven Oaks 
are carried on in a modern manner 
entirely new to that part of the deep 
South, the plantation is not being run 
as a “gentleman’s farm’ or as a 
hobby. Ames is rapidly putting it 
on a self-supporting basis, and in the 
near future expects to have it com- 
pletely on the profit side of the ledger. 

To round out the self-sustaining 
program of the plantation, a general 
store has been opened to serve the 
negro hands and neighboring farmers. 
The store stocks just about every- 
thing anyone living in the back hill 
country might require. A gasoline 
station also is operated as an adjunct 
to the store. 

In addition to the store a grist mill 
is operated to grind corn into meal, 
on a toll basis, for the neighborhood. 
Ames also markets the meal to stores 
in nearby towns under the Seven Oaks 
brand. In season a sugarcane mill is 
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operated to make syrup from cane. 

Ames is particularly proud of the 
up-to-date 1,000-can daily capacity 
cannery which has recently been built 
on the plantation. In it he intends to 
can tomatoes, okra, peaches, and other 
fruits, as he brings them into produc- 
tion. These canned products will be 
marketed under the Seven Oaks label 
in the trading areas between Mont- 
gomery and Birmingham. 

The plantation hands are under 
the direct supervision of a white over- 
seer, who in turn is assisted by a white 
foreman. But, morning, noon, and 
night, “Mort” Ames keeps in touch 
with operations either in person or 
by means of a special direct line tele- 
phone which connects his office at the 
bag mill in Selma with the overseer’s 
office at the plantation. This telephone 
system in itself is evidence of the 
modern methods in use at Seven 
Oaks, for it was the first telephone 
system to be introduced into the hill 
country back of Selma. Ames had to 
erect his own poles and run his own 
wire for miles over the hills to achieve 
the hookup. 

Although Ames is mighty proud of 
the many modern features which 
characterize the operations at Seven 
Oaks, it is the growing of apples, 
northern varieties of apples, that he 
really has his heart set on. 

“Why, only recently,” he says, 
“Henry Ford looked over the find- 
ings of his experts and announced that 
anything could be grown in the South. 
Well, I’m going to grow northern 
apples right here in cotton country. 
Furthermore, I intend to grow such 
fine ones that the very sight of the 
Seven Oaks label on them will set 
folks’ mouths to watering so much 
they just won’t be able to say it can’t 
be done.” 

And, when “Mort” Ames sets out 
to do a thing, he most generally goes 
through with it. He’s just that kind 


of a go-getter. 
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Spray Regularly with 


“CORONA DRY” 


XPERIENCED orchardists Sea little fear 

of fruit destruction infestation. 

Their crops are safe; Sauna by soanyieg 
with “Corona Dry” Arsenate of 


This fast-action poison provides yes extra 
punch that kills quickly and thoroughly. 
It spreads evenly, covering more area than 
ordinary lead sprays. And there is never 
any free arsenic left to “burn” the foliage. | 


For more than 30 years successful fruit 
growers have praised “Corona Dry” for 
its quick, dependable results. It. is 
99-9/10% pure. Try it with your spray- 
ings for a more profitable crop. 


SEND FOR FREE SPRAY CHART 
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OPPORTUNITY ADS 


Only 15¢ a Word—CASH WITH ORDER. Count each initial and whole number as one word. 
ADDRESS: AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 1370 Ontario Street, Cleveland, Ohio 








BABY CHICKS 


MAKE GREATEST POULTRY PROFITS WITH GRAF’S 
Double Tested Baby Chicks. Barred, Buff, White Rocks, 
Wyandottes, Reds, . Leghorns. $7.90 hundred de- 
livered. GRAF HA’ ERIES, Evansville, Indiana. 


BEES 


BEES FOR cays | POLLINIZING ed BLOOM OB 
raising honey. rite for prices. D. C. JACKSON, 
Funston, Georgi 











BERRY PLANTS 


NORTHERN SELECTED, STATE INSPECTED, 
strawberry plants, Dunlap, Dorsett, Beaver, Blakemore, 
Fairfax, Premier, 100—85c; $1.75; fame XY 
1,000—$6.50 prepaid. BRULE VALLEY 


Brule, Wisconsin. 
CIDER MILLS 
CULL APPLES MAKE MONEY IF PUT INTO 


SWEET 
3 a mills, filters, pumps and supplies. Book- 
to aoe cider sweet, — vinegar quickly. 

SALMER tn BRO , Cos Cob, Connecticu' 


CROTALARIA SED 























stl balling IA hg yy ey — 
80 Iding Build up your soil, prevent erosion. 
et Teasonable, write for free SIMPSON 
NUMSERY C MPANY, Monticello, Florida. 
CROTALARIA SEED: SPECTABILIS, I 


NTERMEDIA 
and Striata. Also Alys Clover. GRAND ISLAND NURS- 


ERIES, Eustis, Florida. 
DAIRY GOATS 


LEARN ABOUT GOATS! ‘‘(GOATKEEPER’S PRIMER’”’ 
free with 3-year subscription, $1.00. —_ free. DAIRY 
GOAT JOURNAL, Dept. 803, Fairbury, Nebraska. 


ELECTRIC FENCE 


TENS OF THOUSANDS OF FARMERS USE THE 
dependable Parmak Electric Fencer. Sensational New Flux 
Diverter Invention makes Parmak the outstanding Electric 
Fencer, effects tremendous saving and r life from 
safe 6 volt batteries. Utility model only . 
term guarantee. 30 days = Write for Catalog. 
—" wanted. Many money making exclusive territories 

ARKER R-McCRORY MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, 85-EX, Kansas City, Missouri. 

















ELECTRIC FENCE 


BEFORE BUYING ANY ELECTRIC FENCER SEE THE 
. Manufactured by old established company with 
16 years = manufacturing precision electrical 
uipment. Write for catalog. PARKER-McCRORY 
oe COMPANY, 85 EY, Kansas City, 








ORCHARD SUPPLIES 


USED AND NEW SPRAYERS, PUMPS, DUSTERS, 
spray materials. Everything for orchards. Orchard for 
sale near market. CORY ORCHARDS, Cory, Indiana. 


PATENTS 
National Trade 1 Hark Company 


Washing i) O78. 
Trade Maskianion 08. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


THE {Bere MILL. IMMEDIATE SERVICE! NO 
Delay! Roll = carefully printed and choice of 
two utiful 5 7 double weight professional enlarge- 
ments, one tinted, pA, or eight reprints ior 25¢ 
coin, rints 2c each. THE PHOTO 


MILL, Box 629-75, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED—TWO BEAUTIFUL DOUBLE 
Weight Processional Enlargements, 8 Never Fade Prints, 
25¢. CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS FROM TREATED SEED. 
Fully Ee: Big, 
shipm and _ safe corivals assured. Tennessee Nancy 
Halls 1-000 0—$1.70. Port ,000—$1.95.. 
prices postpaid. Larger orders less. THACKER PLANT 
FARM, Dresden, Tennessee. 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS—GENUINE IMPROVED 





























; 2,000—$2.25; 3, 3.00. Prom shipment. 
Safe arrival gu guaranteed. SMITH PLANT FARMS, "She. 
son, Tennes 


a ae ag HALL PORTO RICAN POTA- 


s 500—65c; 1000—$1.00. Cash. Quick shipment. 
TaYLOR PLANT FARMS Gleason, Tennessee. 








FACING STAND 
SAVES LABOR, SPEEDS UP RING PACKING. 
2.50 plus 
Proposition. FRUIT 





parcel Dealer ACKING 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY, INC., Swoope, Virginia. 


FARMS WANTED 


WANTED—TO HEAR FROM OWNEB OF FARM OR 
unimproved land for sale. WILLIAM HAWLEY, Bald- 


win, Wisconsin. 
FOR SALE 


FOR SALE. COMMERCIAL FRUIT FARM. EASTERN 
Pennsylvania. 400 Acres Orchards and Vineyards. 200 
Acres Farmland. Apples, Peaches, , Plums, Grapes, 
ete. Pruned and Sprayed regularly. Easy Access to 
—. A Real —. THE MINERS & LABOR- 
ERS’ ING LOAN ASSOCIATION, Mount 
Carmel, yoo RY 


FRUIT FARM, 191 ACRES, 125 ACRES IN YOUNG 
apple trees, 15,000 bushel produced last year, one of the 
best apple sections in Ohio. JOHN W. ROTZEL & SO 
REALTORS, 180 West Evergreen, Youngstown, Ohio. 


BOB wr 8 a en GRADER. WOOSTER, OHIO, 
— = . S$. WERTZ, 127 East Liberty St., Wooster, 
0. 























GOGGLES—RESPIRATORS 


DON’T SPRAY YOUR a CESCO SPRAYER’S 
Goggles. $1.00 postpaid. Save Your Lungs—get No. 80 
ons $2.00 postpaid. Light, ‘consfentabie, durable. 
CESCO, 2300 Warren, Chicago, Illinois. 








POTATO PLANTS GUARANTEED YELLOW JERSEY, 
Porto Rican 500—65c; 1000—$1.00. Shipped immediately. 
ROMULUS PAGE, Gleason, ‘ennessee. 


TREE BANDS 


BETA-NAPTHOL TREE BANDS “SURE KILL” —— 
worms. Write for latest prices and literature. M. 
KOELLER, Barry, Illinois. 

WRITE FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES. CHEMICAL- 
ly treated Bands. Satisfaction guaranteed. EDWIN H. 
HOUSE, Saugatuck, Michigan. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


ae PLANTS LARGE STRONG FIELD GROWN 

Saneee Pritchards, Marglobe, Rutgers and Baltimores 

200, » 500. 000, $1.65; 5000, $7.50. Peppers 

500, Fe 2: 1000, $2.00. Will ship C.0.D. Prompt ship- 

ments, safe arrival and Satisfactory plants guaranteed or 

=, refunded. OMEGA PLANT FARMS, Omega, 
a. 




















EARLY FIELD-GROWN VEGETABLE PLANTS. PER 
1,000: Cabbage, Onion, 75c; Tomato, Lettuce, Beet 


Broccoli, $1.50; Caulifiower, Pepper, Eggplant, Sweet 
Potato, $2.00. ieoing septic. —— Free. PIED- 
MONT PLANT COMPANY, Albany, Georgia. 





FREE CATALOG—FROSTPROOF, CERTIFIED, FIELD- 
Grown Cabbage and Onion Plants. Also — Pepper, 
Sweet Potato, Eggplant, Cauliflower, and Pa. 
Special offers. Write today. . UNION PLANT 0., 
Texarkana, Arkansas. 


FIELDGROWN CABBAGE PLANTS—5,000, $3.25 
pressed. Satisfaction aranteed. VINCENT LANE. 
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HOSE SWIVELS FORD, JR., Franklin, Virginia. 
TODD ORIGINAL HOSE SWIVEL, $1.25 EACH. A. B. 
ann Manne Som PECANS IN FLORIDA 
—— (Continued from page 25) 


FIVE PAIRS—BEAUTIFUL SILK HOSIERY—$1.00. 
Three (Fulfashioned) Pairs—$1.00. DIRECTCO, AF221W 
Broad, Savannah, Georgia. 


IRRIGATION HOSE 


DRY THER IS yey LET LAKE ERIE 
Irrigation Hose help save your crops. Economical, efficient. 
MANTLE & MANTLE, Painesville, Ohio, 


IRRIGATION PAYS—WRITE ABOUT tg ey a mg 
~~ aed B. & B. _IRRIGATING SYSTEM. Port C 


MALE & FEMALE HELP WANTED 


. YOU ARE OUT OF WORK, WRITE US. ais HAVE 
wonderful proposition. Either sex. SHUP ‘A DEPT., 
Whitelaw, Wisconsin. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EVENTUALLY YOU’LL LIVE IN FLORIDA. KEEP 
in touch with its agricultural opportunities by subscrib- 
ing to its leading citrus and truck magazine. 50c per year; 
3 years, $1.00. FLORID. ‘A FARM AND ‘GROVE, Jack- 
sonville, Florida. 


NURSERY STOCK 


FRUIT TREES AND BERRY Yer WE OFFER 
one of the most complete listings of new and tes’ im- 
proved varieties of fruits and berries available. Millions 
































combination spray, made with Bor- 
deaux to which has been added cal- 
cium or lead arsenate and zinc sul- 
phate, will control the foliage dis- 
eases, leaf case-bearer, walnut defol- 
iator, and rosette, if applied two or 
three times at three to four-week 
intervals from May 15 to the first of 
August. If there is no rosette pres- 
ent in the trees, it is not necessary to 
add zinc sulphate to the Bordeaux. 

It should be pointed out that in the 
growing of pecans, as with other 
crops, thrifty, vigorous trees make 
the problem of controlling insects 
and diseases much easier.. Therefore 
an adequate soil maintenance pro- 
gram, including cover crops. of le- 
gumes and applications of commer- 


cial fertilizers is essential. 
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GUARDING AGAINST H 
(Continued from page 26) 


“We have carried hail insurance 
for the past three years 4nd have had 
a very satisfactory experience,” Mr, 
Baughman states. “Our older or- 
chards, from 22 to 27 years of age, 
are insured at $100 per acre and the 
younger trees, from eight to 10 years 
old, at $50 per acre. We suffered hail 
damage in two orchards in 1936. Ad- 
justments were made entirely satis- 
factory to us and proved a consider- 
able relief. Last year we suffered 
hail damage in our young orchard of 
65 acres and the adjustments were 
made quickly and satisfactorily. 

“While our rate is rather high, we 
would not want to be without hail in- 
surance. During the three years we 
have carried insurance, we have col- 
lected a little more than the premiums 
for the same three years. We plan to 
carry full protection again this year 
and will be more than satisfied if we 
never have hail damage, for at the 
best it.interferes with the selling of 
our fruit-in the fancy markets:” 

Much the same system of adjust- 
ment was followed after Mr. Baugh- 
man’s loss from hail as in the case of 
the Clark orchard. A detailed ex- 


ample of the method of determining . 


the actual loss has been furnished by 
Mr. Baughman: “Suppose 1,000 
apples are selected to ascertain the 
extent of injury, the loss adjustment 
is determined by the following tabula- 
tion : 


360 show no marks at all................ 00 
200 show slight marks only, no 


real damage below U.S. No. 1.... 00 


240 show damage so as to grade 
less than U.S. No. 1 but good 
enough for U.S. No. 2—25%.... 

140 show damage placing them 
between U.S. No. 2 and U.S. 
oe eT Ee 

60 show cuts placing them in cull 
grade—85% 


195 


“If the orchard were insured for” 
$100 per acre, the claim would be ~ 
$19.50 per acre. One of our orchards ~ 


showed damage of 16.8 per cent or 
$16.80 per acre in 1936 on a $100 
per acre basis. The other showed 
damage of 35.5 per cent on $50 
per acre insurance or $17.75 per acre. 


Both claims were paid in cash within ~ | 


a week after inspection was made.” 
Hailstorms show no “favorites,” 
either so far as orchards are con- 


cerned or the section of the country” 3 


where they strike. They have visited 
Mr. Clark’s orchards in Iowa, and the 
Baughman orchards in Ohio have not 
been spared. These growers, for- 
tunately, had the foresight to insure 
their orchards against the elements 
and thus were spared large finangial 
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© PAPER BERRY BOXES 
© DISPLAY CRATE 
© 1000 ITEMS INSTANTLY 





By HANDY ANDY 





- While most of the new fruit 
packages have been designed 
for tree fruits, necessitating . 
larger individual containers, 
there have been some notable 
introductions in small-fruit 
packages. Production of this 
type of container is even more 
exacting than for the larger 
packages. Small fruits, being 
more tender, are easily crushed, 
which opens the way for rots 
that render the fruit worthless 
for market. Another point, em- 
phasized because of the delicate 
nature of the fruit, is proper 
ventilation. I’ve heard many 
| new ideas expressed on small- 
fruit packages. If you, too, 
have some ideas, write me in 
care of AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER, 1370 Ontario 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 











PAPER BERRY BOXES ° 


A berry box made entirely of paper 
was used successfully last year by 
growers in several berry sections. 
Featuring a rounded rim that does 
not injure the tender berries, this 
box has as its principal construction 


material a coated paper. This treated 
paper prevents absorption of fruit 
juices and maintains a neat pack. A 


# handle on each box adds to general 


efficiency as well as appearance. 

In the accompanying illustration, 
the boxes are shown packed in a 
shipping crate. Many growers who 
used the box last season say that the 
teat appearance of the berry pack 
has a boosting effect on sales, pro- 
vided, of course, the berries are of 
good quality. I’ve seen these spe- 
cially packed berries both on the 
terminal markets and in retail out- 
The excellent appearance at- 
WAY. 1938 








tracts buyers, and that’s what wé 
strive for with all types of fruit. 





DISPLAY CRATE ® 


Said to be strong enough to sup- 
port a man, yet light in weight, the 
display crate shown here has re- 
ceived much attention from growers 
and shippers of all types of berries. 
Security of the boxed fruit in transit 





is assured because of the rigid sides 
and end construction and partitions 
between box layers and boxes in the 


layers. Rapid packing is possible 
with the crates, it is reported, because 
of the rounded wire closures. When 
opened, partitions supporting the 
layers can be pulled out to provide 
display of fruit. Some growers have 
placed their labels on the inside of 
the crate tops so that when opened, 
the label is prominently displayed 
above the fruit. 





1000 ITEMS INSTANTLY °® 


Small screws, bolts, tacks, and 
odd-size nails are never missed in 
the average workshop until they’re 
needed. An excellent way to pre- 
vent the confusion attendant the 
search for such items is to fasten 


screw-top closures to a beam in a 
convenient place over the work- 
bench, as shown in ‘the illustration. 
When the glass jars are screwed in 
place, they readily display their con- 
tents, are instantly available, and 


never clutter the bench. 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 








WHEN a truck overheats—you lose power. 
You are headed for more serious trouble. 
Clean out radiators regularly, twice a year. 
You can do it yourself with Sant-FLuss. 
It takes 10 minutes. It costs 10c. (25c for 
the largest truck or tractor.) 


Sant-FLusH is a scientific preparation 
that removes rust, scale, sediment and 
sludge that clog radiators. Just pour a little 
in the cooling system. Follow directions on 
the can, Run the motor. Drain. Flush. Re- 
fill with clean water. That’s all! The deli- 
cate veins that circulate water are clean 
and open. The motor runs cool. SAN1-FLUSH 
is perfectly safe. Can’t hurt engine or fit- 
tings. You'll find Sani-FLusH in most 
bathrooms for cleaning toilets. Sold by 
grocery, drug, hardware, and five-and- 
ten-cent stores. 25c and 10c sizes. The Hy- 
gienic Products Company, Canton, Ohio. 








The Modern Reot Grower 


Treat cuttings from plants, 
bs, trees. how roots 
spring out. Faster growth. 
bor 3 — rene —_— joes. American Holly 
icker blossoms. enn ocre 
yourself and frieads. Full dw astontaheng Ber: 
directions with each bottle. /97™e"ce! Other 
same 


LM 0 and 
Increase Gardening Pleasure Roses we root in 2 wks. 
Sold in Seed, Hardware and many other 
stores, or send 50c for bottle. (Will treat up 
to 600 cuttings.) Sent prepaid. $1.00 for 
larger size. Write y or see your dealer. 


PENNSYLVANIA CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
DEPT. A.G. ORANGE, N. J. 











EASIEST—FASTEST—CHEAPEST 


ORCHARD CULELYATION 


13 with a MARTIN for 
Row Cultivation, —_ 











SUCCESSFUL ORCHARDS 


@ A “ROUND TABLE” PAGE FOR EVERY GROWER @ 








TREES STRAIGHTENED 
WITH SUPPORT STAKES 


re +e -ost trees frequently bend or 
are one-sided because of action of 
prevailing winds. One of our “Round Ta- 
ble” growers, Frank Yarosh of New York, 
tells what he did when trees in his young 
orchard started to bend. 

“In 1934 I set out a young orchard and 
some of the trees became one-sided, so 
I drove a stick into the ground, attached 
a clamp, and brought the trees to an up- 
right position. The next year I took the 
tension away and the trees went right 
back into the bending position. In 1936 
after the frost was out of the ground 
and it had rained for two days, I went 
out and pushed the trees back into a 


straight position, and to my surprise they © 


gave easily. The trees are now growing 
straight. 

“When I planted some one-year-old 
Starking whips in 1937, some of them 
didn’t branch out for good balance of 
branches. I grafted a scion in the right 
position for good balancing and the 
trees look good now. I figured that this 
would save a year in getting the frame- 
work branches of the trees off to a good 
start.” 


PROPER EARLY PRUNING 
AIDS IN DEVELOPMENT 


NOTHER contribution from our 
active Iowa “Round Table” mem- 
ber, D. P. Ink, concerns his methods of 
pruning during the early years of the 
tree’s life. He says: “Proper pruning the 
first few years of an apple tree’s life gives 
it correct shape and forms a strong frame- 
work. It saves time and labor in later 
years and causes fewer large pruning 


This page is a place for growers 
to get together and exchange 
experiences and ideas. The be- 
ginner, as well as the veteran, 
will find here many practical sug- 
gestions for better and more 
profitable fruit growing. In return 
for the helps you receive from 
this page, be ready to pass on, 
for the benefit of others, any new 
idea, method or procedure you 
have developed or run across. 
Just jot it down as it occurs to 
you (a postcard will often do) 
and mail it to the "ROUND 
TABLE EDITOR," AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER. Don't worry 
about fancy writing. What the 
readers of this page want are 
practical pointers—that are to 
the point. 





wounds so that there will be less disease 
infection and wood decay. 

“In Iowa we use the modified central 
leader tree with from five to 10 scaffold 
branches spaced 10 to 12 inches apart and 
distributed symmetrically around a trunk 
which should be six to eight feet long in 
the full-grown tree. As soon as the frame 





AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 








is established, light annual prunings 
should be sufficient to bring it up to a 
well-formed, bearing tree. 

“Too often owners of orchards neglect 
the early pruning. Then when the tree 
is making great strides in development, 
just about the time it is starting to bear, 
it is given a very severe pruning in an 
effort to get the proper shape of tree, 
This throws the tree out of bearing, 
makes numerous large wounds, may 
cause an excessive growth of water- 
sprouts, and has a general stunting ef- 
fect on growth. To me it would seem 
much better to start shaping the tree 
when it is planted and give it the proper 
amount of pruning thereafter.” 


SEAWEED PROVIDES 
MULCH FOR ORCHARD 


W B. FARMER, veteran New Hamp- 
: shire grower, has carried on a nov- 
el experiment on his 200-acre orchard 
which will be 25 years old next August. 
In his own words, Mr. Farmer relates: 

“I live with my trees and note the 
growth, size of fruit spurs, and leaves, 
as an indication of the efficiency. of my 
fertilizer program. I also take into ac- 
count the growth of weeds, dandelions, 
and the cover crops as a check. 

“We have been using the mulch system 
for conservation of moisture. Three years 
ago I mulched a few trees with seaweed 
because I found that I could haul in sea- 
weed cheaper than I could cut my 
meadows and mulch with hay. I also was 
aware, from experience on my father’s 
farm, that seaweed would prevent hollow- 
hearted potatoes and rutabaga. 

“By mulching with seaweed I did not 
know but that I could overcome corky 
spot in the Baldwins, as well as brown 
spot. I was aware that seaweed analyzed 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash im 
sufficient quantities to make it worth §5 
a ton as a fertilizer at present prices, 
therefore the mulching with seaweed; and 


as an addition to my fertilizing program | 


I might improve my growth, cut down 
disease, and at the same time obtain 4 


very cheap fertilizer and mulch com- — 


bined. 

“The first year, trees mulched with sea- 
weed showed a remarkable difference in 
appearance. Leaves were larger and bet- 
ter colored, grass under the trees was 
much heavier and of a dark green, and 
fruit was of better color and finish. The 
second year I applied 500 pounds of sea- 
weed to each tree at a cost of nine cents 
per tree. Before I had a chance to make 
an observation in the spring, one of the 
State experiment station men visited the 
farm and observed the difference in the 


condition of the trees. The value of sea- — . 


weed as fertilizer must be proved, how- 
ever, before definite recommendations can 
be made.” 


Left—W. B. Farmer of New Hamp- 
shire hurries to fill orders of waiting 
customers in his orchard packing house. 
Complete packing equipment and mod- 
ern packages are used by Mr.. Farmer. 
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DING BLIGHT RESISTANT 
CHESTNUT TREES 


E Ar THE 1936 meeting of the Northern 


Nut Growers’ Association the chestnut 
breeding project of the U.S.D.A. was pre- 
. Last year Dr. A. H. Graves of the 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden discussed an- 
other active chestnut breeding project. To 
lovers of this good nut tree reports of 
the progress of these projects is welcome 


Pointing out that the American chest- 
nut is nearly extinct, or at least is no 
better than a shrub because of the shoots 
which arise from the roots of trees whose 
tops have been killed by the blight, Dr. 
Graves outlined his procedure in attempt- 
ing to breed new blight resistant varieties. 
ie. Graves’ first attempt was to cross 
the Japanese chestnut, some forms of 
which are resistant to blight, with the 
American chestnut. The crossing which 
began in 1930 has been continued to date 
and he now has over 700 hybrids, derived 
from 21 crosses and: involving in various 
combinations the following species—the 
American, Japanese, and Chinese chest- 
nuts, the American and Chinese chinqua- 
pins. Another species, the European chest- 
nut, remains to be used. All of these spe- 
cies possess certain characteristics which 
Dr. Graves desires to incorporate in the 
new varieties he is attempting to develop. 

Some interesting information has been 

gleaned from a study of these hybrids. 
The condition known as “hybrid vigor,” 
which is characterized by unusually vig- 
orous growth, has been evident in many 
individuals. Some have grown as much 
as three or four feet in a year, whereas 
the average annual growth of the native 
American chestnut is about one foot a 
ear. 
Dsother manifestation of hybrid vigor 
is the early flowering of the hybrids. Sev- 
eral hybrids between the Japanese and 
American chestnut have bloomed in the 
third year of their growth, bearing both 
male and female flowers. The Japanese 
parent blooms sometimes at the age of 
five or six years and the American parent 
at 11 or 12 years. Other hybrids have 
bloomed in their second season. 

The hybrid chestnuts are tested for their 
ability to escape,*and also to resist the 
chestnut blight fungus. The plantings are 
surrounded by old stands of diseased 
American chestnuts. Those hybrids which 
escape infection are then inoculated with 
the blight organism for a more severe 
test. Already hybrids between the Japa- 
nese and American chestnut have been 
found which are completely resistant in 
two years’ tests. 

Dr. Graves believes that disease-resist- 
ant chestnuts may possibly be developing 
by mutation or “sporting” somewhere in 
eastern forests. Individual trees vary 
greatly in their susceptibility to blight. 
Nuts from fruiting native sprouts are be- 
ing planted. He will welcome news of 
chestnut trees which seem to be resisting 
the blight and would also like nuts from 
such trees for planting. The nuts should 
be sent immediately they are harvested, 
without drying, to Dr. A. H. Graves, 
Brooklyn Botanic Gardens, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
—Georce L. State, Secy, Northern Nut 
Growers Assn., Geneva, N. Y. 





Of perhaps greatest importance in the 
establishment of a young orchard is the 
selection of a suitable site. New York 
extension specialists are now providing 
a service for growers planning new or- 
chards by which a soil expert looks over 
the field, checks sarhples of the soil, and 
feports his findings to the grower. 








WHAT ABOUT 
THE DIESEL D2 
FOR THE FRUIT GROWER? 





© Does it have all-weather 
traction? 

Both the Diesel D2 and the famous 
Twenty-Two have the same sure- 
footed, all-weather traction—for both 
have the same proven tracks; same ac- 
curate balance of ample weight. That 
means power to pull heavy disks in 
tall, damp cover-crops — spray on 
time, even” in muddy orchard. 

© What loads does the Diesel D2 

pull? 

At third speed of 3.0 miles per hour, 
the Diesel D2 develops a drawbar pull 
of 3025 pounds. That’s ample, under 
average conditions, to pull three 14- 
inch moldboard plow bottoms, a 7-foot 
heavy-duty cover-crop disk (fully 
angled), a 12-foot spring-tooth 
orchard cultivator or similar loads— 
and, with power take-off, a 450-gallon 
power take-off sprayer. © 


The “Caterpillar” 
Diesel D2 Tractor, 


equipped with 
Orchard Fenders 





¢ How do the 5 speeds save 
time? 
On spraying, for example, the Diesel 
D2 can bring the empty sprayer to the 
mixing tank and return to the orchard 
at fifth speed — 5.1 miles per hour — 
saving minutes every time you reload, 
A “low” first speed of 1.7 miles per 
hour provides extra-slow travel to 
spray — or a drawbar pull of 5690 
pounds for the heaviest work! In be- 
tween are three other practical 
speeds, giving a range to fit all jobs 
and conditions. _ 
© How much fuel does if save? 
Under average conditions, the Diesel 
D2’s 4-cylinder engine uses only 114 
gallons of low-cost fuel per hour — 
saving 60% to 80% on fuel expense 
alone as compared to. spark-ignition 
tractor power! 
FURTHER FACTS ON REQUEST! 


CATERPILLAR 


eee. v.s. Par. 


TRACTOR CO., 


orr 


PEORIA, ILL. 


DIESEL ENGINES ¢ TRACK-TYPE TRACTORS 


Gentlemen: I operate 


My power is 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., Dept. A-85, Peoria, Ilinois 


acres of orchard. 


Please rush facts on: 





(] 3-4 plow Diesel D2 


[] 3-4 plow Twenty-Two 
Wistillate or gasoline 


[) 4-5 plow Diesel D4 


14-5 plow Thirty 
(Distillate or gasoline) 
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Fruit and foliage like that above don’t 
just happen. They are the result of careful 
cultural methods and scientific spraying. 


Among the most important of these 
factors is the selection of the proper spray 
material. Dow -“‘m1ke’’ Sulfur’s* micro- 
scopic fineness, high toxicity and longer 


lasting adhesion do a better job in protect- | 


ing fruit and foliage against apple scab and 
other fungous diseases. And in addition, 
because it is non-caustic, ‘‘MIKE’’ Sulfur 
does not burn or injure leaves. It assures 
normal growth of the abundant, 
vigorous foliage that is the first es- 
sential fora successful apple crop. 


AA 


CROPS LIKE THIS! 


<> 


i, <i 


‘‘mIKE Sulfur’s non-caustic feature is 
doubly important, for it also produces 
more marketable fruit of finer finish. 
Thus, ‘‘m1ke’’ Sulfur is important for 
producing not only the biggest crops, but 
also the best. 


Start this season right—use Dow ‘‘mMIKeE’”’ 
Sulfur. 


And remember—there is only one 
‘‘mIKE’” Sulfur. Insist on the genuine. 


There is a Dow Insecticide for Every Purpose 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND «+: MICHIGAN 


Branch Sales Offices : 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City; Second and Madison 
Sts., St. Louis; Field Building, Chicago. 


*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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